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BOOKS FOR FREE ENQUIRERS, 





1. Dr. D. F. Strauss’s New Life of Jesus, The 
authorized English edition, % vols. 8vo, cloth, $12, 


2. An Introduction to the Old Testament, 
Critical, Historical, and Theological, containing a dis- 
cussion of the most Important questions belonging to 
the several books. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 38 
vole, B8vo, cloth, $21. 


Dr. RowLaAnp WILLIAMS, 


3, The Hebrew Prophets, ‘Translated afresh from 
the orlginal tongue, with constant reference to the An- 
giican version, and with iHluetrations for Bnglish readers, 
Part 1. The Prophets during the Assyrian Hmplre—duel, 
Atnius, Obadiah, Hosea, Micah, Isalah te Ch. 8, Nahum, 
Ayo, eluth, #5 8. 


Hiehakny Lowapne, 


4, Afi Introduetion te the Philosophy of Pri= 
Mary Beliefa, Crews Ave, cloth, €8 75. 


6, Christian Orthedoxy Reeeneiled with the 
Conélusions ef Medern Biblical Learn: 
ing, A Thevlogical Heaay, with Critical and Contra 
versial ipplements. Hy J. W. Donaldson, D.D., late 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Bye, €8 Td, 


Rosser Peiiowss, LL.D, 


6, The Religion of the Universe, with Coneoia 
tory Views of a Puture State, and Suggestions on the 
Moat Beneficial Topics of Theological Instruction. Third 
edition, revised, with additions from the author's MS., 
and a preface by the editor, post Sya, cloth, $3 75. 


7, Evidence as to Man's Placein Nature; 0, 
Hssays upon—I, The Natural History of the Man-like 
Apes. II. The Relation of Man to the Lower Animals, 
III, Fossil Remains of Man, By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
With wood-cut illustrations, Third thousand, 8vo, cloth, 
$3. 


8. The Genesis of the Earth and of Man; 
or, The History of Creation and the Antiquity and Races 
of Mankind considered on Biblical and other grounds, 
Edited by Reginald Stuart Poole, M.R.8.L., etc., of the 
British Museum, Second edition, revised and enlarged, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. 


9. Orthodoxy, Scripture, and Reason: An 
Examination of some of the Principal Articles of the 
Creed of Christendom. Crown 8vo, cloth, $5 25. 


10, Pre-historic Times, 45 Ilustrated by ancient re- 
mains and the manners and customs of Modern Savages. 
By Sir John Lubbock, F.R.8., President of the Ethnolog- 
ical Society. 8vo, cloth, with 156 wood-cut illustrations 
and three plates, $7 50, 


E, Vansirtar?T Nearer, M.A, 


!1. The Analogy of Thought and Nature In- 
vestigated. 8vo, cloth, §3 %5. 


12. The Tuebingen School and its Antece- 
dents. A Review of the History and Present Condi- 
tion of Modern Theology. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., 
author of The Progress of the Intellect, A Sketch of the 
History of Christianity, etc. 8vo, cloth, $5. 


13. Daniel; or, the Apocalypse of the Old 
Testament. By Philip 8. Desprez, B.D., Incum- 
bent of Alvedistone. With an Introduction by Rowland 
Williams, D.D., Vicar of Broadchalke. 8vo, $5 25. 


The above, with a great variety of Standard Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works, constantly on hand. Catalogues and Lists 
mailed to any address on application. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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Tun Rev, Mr. Aragr'’s New Boor, 
GENIUS OF SOLITUDE. 


In one volume, 16mo, price $2. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MME. RECAMIER. 
Eprrep AND TRANSLATED BY Miss Lurarer, 
In one volume, 16mo, with a superb Portrait of Madame Réca- 
mier, price $2. 


ECCE DEUS. 


Hesays on tHe Lire AND Docrrine oF Jesus CaRis?, with 
ConrRoversiaAtn Notes on Bees Homo, 


1 vol, 10ine (to mateh Heee Hume), price $1 50, 


THE 








Bold by all booksellers, aiid malled post-paid by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
ROURTON, 


THE TAGHYGRAPHIG MAGAZINE 
POH PHARUARY, NOW RHADY 
Rend far Praspectis. 
W. PB, MILLER, Rox 6007, Chicage, Hi.; aF 
f, H. d. HALLOOK, Peekskill, N. ¥. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
THE CHURCH UNION, 


DayoTeD To THH Unity of THR CHURCH, 


It advocates entire and unqualified Praeepom throughout the 
Cuuncu of Ounis?. It claims that the Tasie of the Lonrp is free 
to all the Lorn’s Paor.s., 

That the pulpit of his gospel is free to all his Trus Paeacusrs, 

It favors no **Sectarian’’ Church; no Church with Bishops as 
essential to being or well-being. 

It fearlessly opposes Ritvatiem and RaTioNALism 

It is radical for Freepom, for Unity, and for Rerorm. 

It winks not at practical evils either in Cuurncu or Stars. Its 
aim is to be the freest organ of thought in the world, 





If any Clergyman or Layman, no matter how obscure nor how 
narrow-minded, has a desire to speak what is within him either 
against us, our mission, or our ideas, the three great bases of the 


CHURCH UNION, 
1, Freepom; 2, Unrrr; 3, Rerorm, or SALVATION, 


let him write, and if it be worth the publishing we will send it 
forth, 


CHRISTIANS of all Denominations write for Tus Cuurcu 
JNION, 


THE FOLLOWING IS OUR BOND OF UNION: 


We, the undersigned, believers in the doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures as set forth in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to secure, under God, an open com- 
munion, and the recognition of one evangelical ministry, by the 
interchange of pulpits, thus to make visible the unity of the 
Church. 

And we furthermore solemnly pledge ourselves to stand by each 
other in securing these ends. 


The subscription price for Taz Cuurcu UNION is $250 per year 
by mail. Specimen copies sent on receipt of postage. 

The CuurcH UNION is sold in New York by the American News 
Company; Randolph, corner of Broadway and Ninth Street; and 
108 Fulton Street. 

In Philadelphia, at 1334 Chestnut Street. 

In Boston, at 13 Cornhill Street. 

In Brooklyn, at Clarke’s, 67 Fulton Street. 

In Chicago, by the Western American News Company; and by 
News-dealers throughout the country. 

Mail your subscriptions at once. 

Address PUBLISHER CuuRcH UNION, 103 Fulton Street, New 
York 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


I 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH; OR, GLIMPSES OF 
THE INNER LIFE OF OUR LANGUAGE. 


By M. Schele De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
the University of Virginia. 1 vol. erown Svo, tinted paper, 
price $2 BO. 

An excellent series of enquiries Into some of the peculiarities 
of the Buglish language and disetissions on the elements of the 
latigiiage, Hames of places, haties of men, and of the history of 
the vyariois parts of epeech. Tb will be foihd & Valiiable stipple 
ment te the Works of Marsh, as ib eoltalis meh Mather that the 
atident ahd Feader Will WIth AlMeilty Aid elaewhere—the Fesilte 
of Way Years’ Feadlig by Ge Of the Mosh learned AHA AGFA‘ 
Of euk Atierlean BehalARS 

tt, 
‘Twa Naw Vous. oP Resave's GCatRen Hisvary¥ 
Vais. 3 4Np a 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


Ry Philip Schaff, D.D, Fram Oanstantine the Great te Gregory 
the Great, A.D, 811-000. Reing Vols. Sand & af Ancient 
Christianity, 2 vole, Sya, price $7 50. 

These volumes complete the author's History of Ancient 
Ohristianity from the birth of Christ to the close of the sixth 
century, and present from the primitive sources a full, lively, 
and graphic picture of the origin and progress, the persecutions 
and triumphs, the organization and worship, the doctrine and 
piety of the Church in that most important period which con- 
stitutes the common root of the Greek, Latin, and Protestant de- 
nominations, 

It is the first original work on general church history produced 
on American soil, and is well worthy of our age and country. It 
embodies the fruits of more than twenty years’ study and teach- 
ing on the subject. One of the ablest scholars and critics pro- 
nounced it to be * incomparably the best church history extant.” 


III. 
ELEMENTS OF LOCIC. 


Comprising the Doctrine of the Laws and products of Thought, 
and the Doctrine of Method, together with a Logical Praxis 
designed for Classics and for Private Study. By Prof. Henry 
N. Day, author of Art of Rhetoric, Rhetorical Praxis, etc. 


1 vol, 12mo, $1 50. 


As a branch of science, the study of Logic commends itself by 
very special, not to say pre-eminent, claims to all lovers of learn - 
ing and liberal culture. Buta leading motive in the preparation 
of this volume has been to farnish a needed help to the training 
of thought for effective communication in discourse. The first 
requisite for good speaking and good writing is the power to 
think ,well, and to a good thinker the study of Logic as the 
science of Thought bears the same relation as the study of Mathe- 
matics to a good Civil Engineer. 


Also, just ready, New Edition (at reduced price), 
ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORICIN 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


With special reference to the theories of Renan, Strauss, and 
the Tibingen School. By Prof.G.P. Fisher. 1 vol. crown 
octavo, $2 50. 

The Methodist Quarterly for Jan., 1867, says: 

. “Prof. Fisher exhibits perfect mastery of the literature of his 
subject. He writes in a style of classic purity, with great clear- 
ness of both thought and expression. . The entire work 
is one of the noblest, most readable, most timely and effective 
contributions to our apologetic literature which has appeared at 
the present day.” 





Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, by C. 5. &CO 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
LONDON, 


—EE 


SONS, 


AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
CoRNER oF EL STREET, SzCoND Biock East or BRoapway, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere. AN EnTIRELY 
New Epirtion, revised and re-edited by the original pro- 
jector and publisher, Mr. Charles Knight; with all the 
illustrations of the original edition, and beautifully printed 
on toned paper. 8 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt 
edges, $75; full moroceo, $100. 


Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, and the Adjoining Countries. A 
new edition, with all the (120) engravings. 2,vols, royal 8vo, 
cloth, $12. 


The Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstre- 
let ; being a continuation of Sir John Froissart’s Chron- 
icles, with many illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $9. 


My Father’s Carden. A new book by Thomas Miller, 
author of English Country Life, Pictures of Country Life, 
etc. Illustrated with 40 engravings. Large 12mo, cloth, 
$2 50. 


Half-hours with the Best Letter-writers. By 
Charles Knight, editor of Knight's Half-hours with the Best 
Authors, Half-hours of English History, etc. Large 12mo, 
cloth, $3. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. A 
new and cheaper edition (1865), with all the original illus- 


trations by William Harvey. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $15; half 
calf, $20. 


“The First Folio (1623) Shakespeare. Beauti- 
fully reprinted in fac-simile by Mr. Lionel Booth (1864). 
Crown 4to size, vellum cloth, $10; half calf, $12; tree calf, 
gilt edges, $16. 


Tattersall’s Callery of British Race-horses. 
Tlustrated with 90 Engravings and Portraits of Winners of 
the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes from 1830 to 1850. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $8. 


William Harrison Ainsworth’s Novels. A new, 
cheap, and uniform edition. 16 vols., bound in 16mo, cloth 
$10. 


Robert Burns’s Poetical Works. A new editior, 
beanutifally printed upon thick tinted paper and illustrated 
by upwards of 100 Engravings from designs by Birket Foster 
and others. Large 4to, cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, $10; 
full morocco, $16. 


Robert Burns’s Poetical Works. Anewminiature 
edition beautifully printec in a remarkably clear type upon 
toned paper. Small 18mo, cloth, $1; full morocco, $2 50. 


The Queens of Society. By Graceand Philip Wharton. 
A new edition printed in a superior manner and fully illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and 
Philip Wharton. Uniform in size, price, etc., with the 
above, 


A New Volume of Fairy Tales, By Henry Morley, 
Professor of English Literature in King’s College, London, 


and author of The Journal of a London Playgoer. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
Capt. Marryat’s Novels, 15 volumes. With Steel 


Frontispiece, 
vol, 


Uniformly bound in green cloth, $1 25 per 


Bulwer's Novels, 2% vols, bound in 2, tniform in bine 
éloth, with engraved frontiapieces, #1 85 per vol, 


Dr. Goethe's Courtship: A Tis of Domeerio Lirn 
From the German, Printed on toned paper and bound in 
extra cloth, 1gme, $1 50, 


The Curlosities of Literature, By Isaac Disraeli, 
A new edition, complete in 1 yol, 


markably clear type, large 12mo, cloth, $1 75, 


Also, uniform with the above in size, price, etc,, but with engray- 


ings: 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS, Complete, 
THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE, Complete, 
THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS, Complete. 


A new novel by Capt, James Grant, author of The Romance of 


War, etc., etc. : 


The King’s Own Borderers. 16mo, pictorial cover, 


price 80 cents, 


ee 


Printed in small but re- 
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WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
NEW YORK, 


—— 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT, 


JUST PUBLISITED, 
PHILIP THE SECOND, OF SPAIN. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE, 
AUTHOR oF THE History oF LOUISIANA, 
With an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft, and a fine steel 
portrait of Philip, from the Titian picture, engraved by Burt. 


An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on heavy 


toned paper. Price, extracloth, $3; half calf, $5. 





Extracts FROM Mr. BaNncrort’s LETTER, 


- ‘The volume has an important connection with the great 
questions which the mind of America is now engaged in solving, 
and is indirectly the highest tribute to the incomparable excel- 
lency of our institutions, and the most earnest admonition in 
favor of théir perpetuity. The lessons come with particular value 
from Mr. Gayarré, as he is of Spanish descent, and is wholly free 
from even the suspicion of a bias unfavorable to Spain.”’ 





*,* For sale by principal booksellers, and mailed by publisher 
on receipt of price. 





Reapy Fesrvuary 15. 





W. BARNET Paruirs’s PopuLAR PRIZE NovEL, 


THE DIAMOND CROSS: 
A TALE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
12mo cloth, extra bevelled edges, price $1 75. 


“The new serial prize story running through the columns of 
The N. Y. Herald, entitled The Diamond Cross, we pronounce 
euperior to any American novel issued during the last ten years. 

Mr. Phillips we at once place in line with Cooper, Irving, and 
other truly distinguished American writers.”’ 

*“ While acknowledging the merits of Griffith Gaunt, St. Elmo, 
and ——. we at once give preference to The Diamond 
Cross, by Barnet Phillips.” 


New Nove.s RECENTLY IssvED BY HILTON & Co. 


WHAT Is THIS MysTERY ? Miss Braddon, . - cts. 
CLEMENCEAU, OR WIFE MURDER, Alex. Dumas, fe, : 50 ** 
Seconp Mrs. TrLLotson, Fitzgerald, ° "5 
GRIFFITH GAUNT, Charles Reade, < ; . r e = * 
Brovueut To Ligut, Thomas Speight. ; ° ° ° 50 * 





(@" Send for our special price list, cheapest in the country ; 


mailed free. 
HILTON & CO., 
128 Nassau Street, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


————— <= = = 





OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STAND oF Pratt, Oanier & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St, 
NEW YORK, 


HOLIDAY PRESE 


= 


KALDENBERG & BON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
4and 6 John Street, near Broadway, 


CUT ON PIPES, 


NTS, 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC,, 


every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand, 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 


Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a Specialty with us, 





GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALE. 


N.B.— The Megensonaum és positively the Bust, and we warrant 


NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS . 
FROM THE PRESS OF 
LIPPINCOTT & Co,, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


J. B. 


NEW AMERICA, By Wm, Hepworth Dixon, editor of The 
Atheneum, and author of The Holy Land, William Penn, 
etc, 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, printed on 
tinted paper, 

MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENp. 
ENCE. By Heros Von Borcke, late Chief of Staff to Gen, 
J. K, B, Stuart, With map. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, $2 50. 

A TUTOR’S COUNSEL TO HIS PUPILS. EN Avant, Mags. 
sizuRs! Letters and Essays, By Rev. G. H. D. Mathais, 
M.A. Small 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OF THE STATE oF 
PENNSYLVANIA, By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K.T. 99°, 
12mo, 

HOURS OF WORK AND PLAY. By F.P. Cobbe. Neat 19mo 
volume, $1 50. 

IDALIA. A new Novel by Ouida, author of Chandos, Strathmore, 
Granville de Vigne, etc. 12mo, $2. 

ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM. A Text-book for Schools 
and Colleges, and a Hand-book for Amateurs and Artists, 
By G. W. Sameon, D.D., Pres. of Columbian College, Wash. 
ington, D.C. Second edition. Crown 8vo, $3 50. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof, D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.8,, 
F.R.G.8S., F.G.S. Cloth, bevelled boards, $2 50. 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. Translated from the Danish of 
Frederick Paludan-Muller by Humphry William Freeland, 
With illustrations designed by Walter Allen. Engraved on 
wood by J. D. Cooper. 12mo, cloth extra, $2. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GRIFFIN ON A VOYAGE OF DIS. 
COVERY. Written by Himself. With numerous illustra. 
tions. Cloth, extra gilt, $2 50. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. From his 
Private Correspondence and Family Papers ; with an Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By Eliza 
Meteyard. With numerousillustrations. Printed on super- 
fine paper, 2 vols. 8vo. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
/By Wm. Hodgson. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION; or, The Rise 
and Decline of Oligarchy in the West. By J. Arthur Part- 
ridge, author of On Democracy, etc. 1 vol. 8vo, $5. 
STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Being a Critical and 
Expository Commentary, with Doctrinal and Practical Re- 
marks on the entire Psalter. By William S. Plumer, D.D, 
LL.D. In1 vol. cloth, $6; library style, $6 75 ; half turkey, 
tinted paper, $7 50. 

THE LAST DAYS OF OUR SAVIOUR. For Passion Week. 
The Life of Our Lord, from the Supper in Bethany to His 
Ascension into Heaven, in Chronological Order, and in the 
Words of the Evangelists. Arranged by Charles D. Cooper, 
Rector of St. Philip’s Church, Philadelphia. Small 12mo. 
TERRA MARI4; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History. 
By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 
of the United States. 12mo. 

DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected by Lady H. St. Clair. Fifth 
edition. 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 

ON DEMOCRACY. By J. Arthur Partridge, author of The Mak- 
ing of the American Nation, or the Rise and Decline of 
Oligarchy, The False Nation and its Bases, or Why the 
South Can't Stand. 1 vol. 8vo, $4. 

THE CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. Hymns with Tunes for the Service 
of the Church. Compiled and edited by Rev. Frank Sewall. 
12mo, cloth. 

HEAVEN AND HELL. Heaven and its wonders, and Hell from 
Things Heard and Seen. By Emanuel Swedenborg. Demi 
8vo. 

SLOAN'S HOMESTEAD ARCHITECTURE. By Samuel Sloat, 
Architect. Illustrated with upwards of 200 engravings. 
Second edition, $4 50. 


THREE YEARS IN FIELD HOSPITALS, By Mrs, H. 
cloth, $1 50. 


19mo, 


MEDICAL WORKS. 

ON THE ACTION OF MEDICINES IN THE SYSTEM. By 
Frederick William Headland, B.A., F.L.8. Fourth editiot, 
revised and enlarged, Ayo, 

WOOD'S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, By George B. Wood, MD. 
Biazth edition, revised and enlarged, 9 vols., sheep, $l. 

INJURIES OF THE BPINE, By John Ashhurat, Jr,,M.D, 19m 

EMOTIONAL DISORDERS, A Treatise on Kmotional Disorder 
of the Rympathetio Mystem of Nerves, Hy William Murray, 
M,D,, M,1L.0,1,, Londen, ete, ime, éloth, @1 60, 


In Puitas AND NwAnLy¥ Imapy, 


UNDER TWO FLAGS, Hy Ouida, author of Idalia, Mtrathmor, 
Chandos, Granville de Vigne, ete, 

WATSON'H ARTRONOMY, A Treatise on the Motion of the 
lieavenly Bodies revolving around the Sun in accordant 
with the Law of Universal Gravitation, By Prof, dames, 
Watson, 1 vol, fvo, 

ELEMENTS OF HUMAN ANATOMY, General, Descriptivé 
and Practical, Second edition, revised and enlarged, BY 
T. G, Richardson, M.D, 

LAST DAYS OF A KING, An Historical Romance, 
lated from the Germany of M, Hartmann. 


Trani 
*,* These works for sale at all Booksellers, or sent by mail 00 
receipt of price, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
PuILaDELruia, Pa. 
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The Hditora ave happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter } but they cannot in any care return MSS, which are 
not accepted, nov will they hold interviews or correapondence re- 
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PATER PATRIA, 

¢¢ 4 COMPLETE definition of liberty,” says Rus. 

sell, ‘tis perhaps impossible.” A complete 
idea of liberty is perhaps equally so. Were it other- 
wise—were the idea and the definition at once ex- 
plicit and in accord—we should not find mankind so 
eternally disputing about the substance and so fre- 
quently contented with the shadow. The definition 
of the Roman civil lawyers, that liberty is the power 
of doing what is not forbidden by the laws, is, as 
Lord Russell subsequently remarks, open to the ob- 
jection that by its acceptance a despotism established 
by law and which always works by law is a free gov- 
ernment. Upon such a principle France is at present 
a land of liberty. The more popular definition of 
liberty is, that it is the power of doing all that we 
ought to be allowed to do. To this the objection 
comes in that if no country is free except where no 
unjust prohibitions and no unnecessary penal laws 
are found, it is impossible to say that there has ever 
existed a free government. The notion, then, of lib- 
erty is ideal and relative, differing under different 
circumstances and changing with shifting exigencies. 
Liberty which is admissible on the prairie would be 
impracticable in the streets of a great town. The 
measure of personal freedom which can safely be 
granted in a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants 
might bring anarchy to a city of a million. All that 
men have a right to expect or demand is the measure 
which is compatible with the rights and happiness 
of others. The demagogue in the pursuit of his own 
interest pushes for more than this in the name of the 
people; and if he succeeds he sacrifices the people, 
and liberty is crushed at last beneath the iron mace 
of despotism, 

How far the calm, lofty, and penetrating mind of 
Washington, looking into the future of the country 
he loved so well, anticipated its present as a possible 
condition, we cannot tell, but it may be ‘profitable 
sometimes to enquire. It seems certain that he did 
not foresee the unexampled mingling of the English 
stock with foreign elements of whose capacity to 
bear English institutions, or an improved develop- 
ment of them, experience alone could be the test. 
That power entrusted to ignorance might bring dis- 
aster was as palpable in the eighteenth as the nine- 
teenth century. That economy in government might 
open a door to the corruption of its administrators it 
needed no experience to foretell. That collision of 
interests which are born of increasing numbers might 
lead to compromises fatal to principle, less astute 
statesmen than those who framed the Constitution 
well knew before their day. But in spite of the 
warnings given by some of their number—-and by 
hone pronounced with such impressive solemnity as 
by Washington himself—we are led to conclude that 
after the tremendous crisis of the Revolution these 
dugust patriots, and Washington at their head, put 
gteater confidence in the abiding virtue of the future 
than it deserved and did not sufficiently allow for 
the passions and follies of men which a fortunate 
revolution may for a time modify or direét into new 
Channels, but can never altogether abolish or repress, 

George Washington was a far different man from 
What, for the benefit of extreme democracy, it has 
grown into a fashion to represent him, No individual 
of our history was less fitted by birth, by eduea 
tion, and by intellectual bias to be regarded as the 
head and representative of a nation of sans-oulottes, 
He Was pre-eminently a man of law, of order, of re- 
Apect for regulated degrees, Only long after the 
beginning of the war did he even contemplate making 
it a struggle for independence, The reactive disgust 
for monarchical institutions engendered by the infatu- 
ated stupidity, if not positive insanity, of George IIL,, 
he sought rather to direct towards wisdom than to 
stimulate into excess, That he did not accept a con- 
stitutional crown was due partly to his lack of per- 
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sonal ambition, to his desire for retirement, and to 
his sagacious discernment of the true drift of public 
sentiment, and is by no means to be exclusively as- 
cribed to his deliberate conviction of the superiority 
of a purely democratic system, His whole character 
—his very face and bearing—evince a distaste for that 
incarnated ideal of mob-rule which now would alone 
fill out the lineaments of what we call a representative 
He stands before us almost as 
unlike such an ideal as Coriolanus, and would be as 
little likely, did he live, to be popular with our masses 
of to-day as even that fastidious patrician, 

The liberty which means the tyranny of the many, 
the oppression of intelligence by ignorance, the shack- 
ling of trade for the aggrandizement of corruption- 
ists, the imposition of taxes a hundred-fold more 
onerous than those which cost England her colonies, 
the elevation of boors, blacklegs, and jail-birds to 
Congress, the robbing of the public treasuries by or- 
ganized bands of plunderers, the abasement of litera- 
ture, and the prostitution of the press to the level of 
the vulgar rabble, and the wholesale degradation of 
society through'the poisonous influences of riches 
gained by crime, was not the liberty that Washington 
and his associates fought and died for, and not the 
liberty which, if they now survey it, their noble spirits 
can approve. Such liberty as this may not be, as 
Algernon Sidney said men’s liberties should not be, 
derived “ from kings ;” but assuredly it is not, as he 
said it should be, “ from Gop or nature.” 

The present anniversary of the birth of the great 
man we Call the “ Father of his country” finds us in- 
deed with much, very much to be thankful for, and 
it were ungrateful as well as disingenuous, on an oc- 
casion which Americans have so much cause to honor 
and when they have so just a title to rejoice, to con- 
fine our thoughts to despondent and hostile criticism, 
But it is a time which forcibly reminds us to com- 
pare the structure as it now stands with the structure 
which Washington contemplated when he laid its 
foundations. Ifthe edifice be in truth all that he hoped 
for, we have abundant reason to congratulate our- 
selves; but what educated man really believes this 
to be the case? Who that is truly thoughtful and 
patriotic but knows, on the contrary, that we have 
diverged more and more from the clearly defined 
principles for whose vindication our forefathers re- 
sorted tothe sword? Ifthe bulk of educated Amer- 
icans entertain an opposite conviction, then, indeed, 
are our strictures superfluous, our notions of true lib- 
erty visionary and hallucinative; but until the infer- 
ences we have been taught to draw from past and 
current events are exploded, and until the opinions 
we know to be cherished, if charily expressed, by 
thoughtful persons throughout the country are materi- 
ally falsified or shaken, we shall venture to think 
otherwise ; ‘and with every possible wish for perma- 
nant fair weather we shall not cease to anticipate the 
storm. 








THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


IIIS month’s official report of the public debt shows 
one million of dollars more of legal-tender notes 
afloat than there were on the first of January. In 
what provision of law does the Secretary find war- 
rant for this reissue of notes once reported as can- 
celled? He has insisted on authority being given 
him to contract the legal-tender money at a rate not 
exceeding four millionsa month, Contracting means 
taking the notes in and cancelling them, Tt does not 
mean taking them in fora little while and putting 
them in a private drawer, to be reissued at the See 
retary's diseretion, Ile reported on the first of Janu 
ary three hundred and eighty millions of legal-tender 
notes as being all that were in existence, Now we 
finda million more, If these notes were really in ex- 
istence on the first of January, although reported not 
to be, then the Secretary rendered a false cash ac- 
count, Any merchant's clerk or bank-teller guilty of 
a like act would be dismissed as unfit to handle money, 
With the loud professions of the Secretary in favor 
of contracting the quantity of this kind of paper, he 
owed it to a decent regard for his own repute that 
this departure from his professed policy should not 
have gone forth to the public without some attempt 
to explain how and why he was forced to it. 





The public credit is quite as delicate and quite as 
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dangerous a thing to trifle with as private eredit, 
Distrust is easily excited; not so easily allayed, If 
the Secretary has the right to expand and contract 
the currency at his will, he has almost unlimited 
power to passa the property of the country away from 
its owners into the possession of his favored friends, 
if he chooses to be dishonest enough to inform such 
favorites of his intended doings from week to week, 
No man is honest enough or wise enough to be en- 
trusted with such a power, It is obvious that so long 
as men make contracts, whether for long periods or 
on short time, or for cash, if any one has the power of 
changing the value from day to day of the dollars on 
which those contracts are expressed, he who has this 
power may make every seller or every buyer, one par- 
ty or the other to every contract, gain or lose at his 
will, The man holding such a power may, if he 
chooses, advise his particular friends one week to sell 
and, by his manipulations of the curreney, secure to 
them a profit; and the next week he may tell the 
same set of friends to become buyers and make 
another profit. If the policy the government means 
to pursue from week to week is to be a secret locked 
up in the breast of the Secretary, to be made known 
in advance to a few favorites, if he should choose to 
be so dishonest, then any dealer in Wall Street or any 
ring of dealers there can afford to pay a million of dol- 
lars a year, or five millions for that matter, to any one 
who will furnish the exclusive knowledge from time 
to time of the intended changes in an alternating 
policy. No shrewdness, no prudence can, in such 
case, secure the general public from being swindled 
by such a ring to the extent of hundreds of millions. 
Not only in Wall Street, but all over the country, 
every man who makes a contract, large or small, for 
the selling of goods or for the hire of his labor is 
liable to be swindled out of part of his earnings by 
this wicked uncertainty and secrecy in the Treasury 
doings. Men who shrink from gambling have no 
recourse but to cease, as much as possible, from mak- 
ing contracts. To the extent that men cease from 
contracts, industry stops. In proportion as industry 
is checked the public revenue shrinks up and the 
chances increase of a bankrupt treasury. Important 
as reconstruction is, it is not, as Mr. Banks thinks, 
the postponement of that alone which is paralyzing 
industry in the North. The North proved itself dur- 
ing the war capable of living by its own resources. 
It can still afford to drag on for a time the carcass of 
an unreconstructed South, costly as that may be; but 
it cannot afford to make gamblers and idlers of its 
people. The financial question, in all its branches, is 
the pressing question of the moment. Reconstruc- 
tion, impeachment, and the like can profitably be 
made to wait for a few days’ concentration of thought 
by Congress upon our dangerous financial condition. 
There is quite as much hazard in leaving these mat- 
ters to the discretion of a single secretary as there 
would be in leaving reconstruction to be managed at 
the will of the President. The people at large must 
know precisely what the Treasury’policy is to be, else 
enterprise will be more and more checked. If con- 
traction is to be the policy, the process should be 
rigidly laid down by law and carried out steadily, 
regularly, unflinchingly. If contraction is not to be 
the policy, then the Secretary's present discretion of 
contracting at will should be taken from him, 

We believe the Secretary has power by law to make 
fi special isstie of legal-tender notes for the purpose 
of paying certain clearing-house certificates, if such 
issue should become necessary for want of other 
funds, But his accounts prove that he was not short 
of funda, He shows a balance in the Treasury, be 
sides his reserve ot gold, of many millions of cash in 
currency, Nor would it justify him if this eur- 
reney balance be all in bank-notes; he has sold 
during the month several millions of gold, and gold 
would have commanded greenbacks in exchange, 
Those of our readers who are old enougi remem- 
ber well the last great attempt that was made in this 
country to regulate the whole business of the country 
by the wisdom of one man, Nicholas Biddle was 
probably honest in the belief that he was equal to the 
task ; but this belief did not come from a sober judg- 
ment, it was the fancy of a inind disordered by a long 
sway over other men’s fortunes and drunk with the 
incense supplied by thoughtless and in some instan- 
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ces, dishonest flatterers. He madly attempted a task 
which, in the nature of things, is too great for the 
capacity, probably too high for the integrity, of any 
man, The end was ruin and misery widespread over 
the country and ignominy upon his own name. 


CANTING CLERICS, 

(TS not Sentimentalism,” asks Thomas Carlyle, 
“twin-sister to Cant, if not one and the same 
with it? Isnot Cant the materia prima of the Devil ; 
from which all falsehoods, imbecilities, abominations 
body themselves; from which no true thing can 
come? For Cant is itself properly a double-distilled 
Lie; the second power of a Lie.” Before which, in 
his gnarly way, this sturdy iconoclast of bedizzened 
shams had said, “The healthy heart that said to it- 
self ‘ How healthy am I!’ was already fallen into the 
fatallest sort of disease :” and long before him wrote 
. the wise man, “ Seest thou a man wise in his own 

conceit ? there is more hope of a fool than of him.” 

If the last two centuries have taught anything, they 
have been eloquent with the lesson patent even to the 
Bourbon mind, that the day of spiritual as well as of 
physical violence has gone for ever. When Lord 
Brougham, in his pregnant “The school-master is 
abroad,” could announce the end of rule by the strong 
arm, in the same words could be heard the knell of des- 
potism by superstition, The day can never return when 
reasoning men shall find terror in ghostly fulmina- 
tions, whether they proceed from the Vatican or the 
conventicle or through the columns of crass sectarian 
weeklies. It is time that sectaries and bigots had 
learned the lessons through ignorance of which they 
still stand—the scanty rear-guard of the grand army 
of priestcraft long since vanished into space—blind- 
ly waging a war as hopeless as Dame Partington’s 

conflict with the Atlantic. It is time that we had 
extinguished the remnant who, with minds too nar- 
row to receive more than a lifeless dogma, have es- 
poused for their rule of action Calvin’s counsel to the 
English Protector, “ Of all things, let there be no 
moderation.” In these survive the spiritual pride 
and tyranny of Gardiner and Knox and Laud and 
Cotton Mather’s worshipful following. They have had 
wrested from them stake, lash, ducking-stool, pillory, 
fine, and prison; even their blue laws are in disre- 
pute; but they have concentrated the spirit which 
inspired all these into the sanctimonious billingsgate 
and traduction with which they pursue all who ques- 
tion the genuineness of their exclusive sanctity. 
Fortunately, such men are likely soon to be unknown 
in the Christian Church. The clergy of influence to- 
day have little in common with these maintainers of 
inquisitorial orthodoxy. But there is a handful, 
blatant and tenacious of existence, who make broad 
their phylacteries and encase themselves in an air 
of “I-thank-Thee,-O-God,-that-I-am-not-as-other-men- 
are ;” who resent every honestly made examination of 
their tenets as an incursion by laymen into mysteries 
they may not approach; who declare themselves in 
their newspapers—or rather, for it seems there is a 
distinction, whose publishers declare them in adjoin- 
ing columns—“ never more intensely religious or 
morally and theologically sound than now ;” whose 
sour asceticism proscribes innocent amusements and 
makes essential to salvation the practice of such in- 
sipid austeritiesas find favor in their own dull minds. 
At intervals we have various manifestations of this 
truculent zealotry. Now a clerical busybody ad- 
dresses a tract to General Grant exhorting him to 
abjure smoking. Now a reverend brute beats his 
infant child to death—for obstinacy! and probably 
finds no dearth of intercessors for the remission of his 
punishment. And continually, by way of showing 
how simple bigotry still attempts to retard the march 
of enlightenment, the sectarian weeklies persistently 
adjure their readers to eschew the non-sectarian pe- 
riodical literature of the day and restrict themselves 
to that of their own “ persuasion.” Thus, in a paper 
to which we have already alluded, we find an article 
of inordinate length upon the subject, concluding in 
manner following : . 

“We ask, then, in conclusion, is it not the part of wis- 
dom, and a dictate of honest devotion to the interests of 
the whole Church—the common family of ——ism—that, 


discountenancing all outside and ‘independent’ move- 
ments, we concentrate our efforts for the sustentation 
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high-toned loyalty to our own Church relations permit 

any other course of action? We speak as to wise men,” 

It is, however, in a Boston organ*of unameliorated 

Puritanism that we find the most chronic whine over 

the scepticism that suffers the mark to be torn from 

pharisaical humbuggery. ‘This journal represents 

that class of minds which find cause for exquisite un- 

happiness in the Stigginses, Chadbands, and Cream- 

cheeses of literature, creations which entitle their 

authors to the gratitude of the enlightened world. 

But a few weeks since it most dolorously bewailed 

Dr. Holmes’s degeneracy as evinced by a hard Calvin- 

ist parson in The Guardian Angel, drawn with such 

verisimilitude that nine readers in ten will be con- 

vinced that they have seen his original. More re- 
cently it has relieved itself of a column-and-a-half of 
involved and obscure abuse of Tur Rounp Tas, 
because “ its tone towards ministers, religious writers, 
and editors of religious publications is too often 
arrogant and contemptuous,”’—entirely without sus- 
picion, apparently, that few things are more contemp- 
tible than what it esteems absolute merit in the 
classes it enumerates, The immediate cause of its 
grief is our having lamented, in a recent article upon 
The Ignorance of the Clergy, their failure to familiarize 
themselves with the teachings of natural science, by 
which they not only neglect one of the strongest 
allies of natural and revealed religion, but, ignorantly 
denouncing it, place in the hands of the sceptic what 
should be the invincible shield of inspiration. The 
rejoinder would be conclusive if it were tenable. It 
is that—‘‘in relation,” however, “to a very large part 
of the educated clergymen,” precisely the least legiti- 
mate restrictions that could be made—an imputation 
of ignorance is “a gross and inexcusable libel ;” that 
“you will find in city, village, and rural parish [in 
New England] that the most intelligent man, in rela- 
tion to all matters of general science, is the parson ;” 
that they welcome the new revelations of science ; 
that the theological seminaries are all they should be. 
Having shifted our comments upon a different class 
of men from that respecting which they were made, 
our Puritan contemporary next makes the value of 
our article to hang upon the correctness of the teach- 
ings of three books we named, but upon the subject 
of whose accuracy we explicitly declined to enter, 
and having demolished this man of straw, it leaves 
its “ministers, religious writers, and editors of re- 
ligious publications,” as well as the theological sem- 
inaries, awaiting the sympathy and admiration its 
glorification has won them. 

Complacent egotism of this kind is never difficult 
to disarm. It would be easy, for instance, to show 
that—outside of the cities where gross ignorance will 
not be tolerated and, possibly, excepting New Eng- 
land—‘‘a very large part of the [theological-seminary-] 
educated clergy” is quite capable of mistaking a 
cataclysm for an assemblage of doctrinal formulas 
and gneiss rock for a formation auriferous or for 
some other reason pleasant to possess, or else im- 
ported from the town in which the anti-Arian coun- 
cil was convened. But we cited the case merely 
as an instance of the high claims which the leg- 
atees of the Puritans still base upon worthless 
performance. There has been an age when empe- 
rors trembled before barefooted monks and obe- 
diently received sackcloth and the scourge at their 
hands; and when, for very adequate reasons, the 
sacrilegious heretic who doubted the precepts of the 
church or probed the saintly image for the machinery 
that made it work its miracles, would find himself in 
the cells of the Holy Inquisition. But, nows avons 
changé tout céla, The priesthood is to-day as open 
to rigid examination and honest criticism as is any 
secular calling, and none shrink from them but those 
whose practice most needs scrutiny. Our attacks 
have been only upon those who sought to evade it; 
who dissuade their followers from examining other 
faiths, the only way by which to learn whether truth 
may not exist beyond the limits of their own narrow 
fold; who substitute sour austerities and hollow 
shams for the teachings of Christianity ; and cover 
their nakedness with a mantle of phariseeism and 
accuse of sacrilege the hand that would lift it. Of 
such are not the representative men among the 
clergy, to whom, humanly speaking, the churches 





and elevation of our official Church press? Does genuine 


nestness, often, too, in signal ability, these men com. 
pare advantageously with those who are recognized 
as the ornaments of secular professions, But the 
whole Christian Church lacks vitality and robust 
hearty honesty of purpose; and none recognize the 
fact more fully than those who are most carnest to 
restore them. It is too much absorbed in rapturous 
contemplations of its own orthodoxy and the virtues 
of its ministers to remember its duties to Him for 
whose service alone it came into existence, No 
church can commend itself to the sense of mankind 
which bends its energies to the relief of antipodal 
savages “ hungering for the Word,” while it leaves in 
matter-of-fact starvation and nakedness thousands at 
its very doors and hundreds of thousands whom the 
hand of war has left destitute. Church-going, insti. 
tuted to the end that men qualified for their office 
might instruct those more ignorant than themselves, 
ceases to commend itself when men who can think 
and read for themselves are enjoined to sit in white 
plaster packing-boxes and listen to the possessors of 
small-shopkeeper minds deliver themselves, through 
their noses, of platitudes clad in a jargon whose su- 
perstructure of affected Orientalism surmounts a rude 
foundation of barbarous vernacular, The effect of a 
like state of things in England has impelled those who 
lament it to summon in council the classes which 
eschew church-going, that they may state their objec. 
tions in order that their causes may be removed ; and 
the apostles of cant are shocked to find how deep. 
rooted is the contempt for the church they pollute, 
Here the evils have not culminated, but we bid fair to 
discover some day that they form a slough of de- 
spond from which Puritanism will bar every path of 
extrication. 

There are those who labor faithfully and honestly 
for the renovation of the Church, but too many of 
them misdirect their energies, Little prosperity can 
be attained by a body rent by sects and factions 
whose unreasoning bitterness is equalled only by the 
unutterable littleness of the doctrinal bickerings 
which divide them. Little respect can be commanded 
by a spiritual organization which allows its posts of 
honor to be filled by canting precisians who are so 
blinded by their spiritual pride as to scout sugges- 
tions wherein their cause may be more ably served. 
Little relief can come from societies for the increase 
of the ministry which chiefly succeed in recruiting 
such peculiarly undesirable young men as would be 
useless in the most material callings of secular life, 
Little elevation of the tone of the ministry can come 
from theological schools which are wedded to the 
traditions, bigotries, and animosities of times hap- 
pily by-gone, and which are the very hot-beds of 
cant and fatuous self-esteem. The harvest truly is 
plenteous: and the laborers are few. But they were 
better few than swelled by factions at swords’ points 
with each other, that preach the beauty of the Chris- 
tian virtues while those who follow Paul are more 
intent upon stabbing the adherents of Apollos than 
the advancement of their own work. They were better 
few than a swarm of inefficient drones who lounge 
through the harvest in self-complacent content, who 
only come thither either from a pitiful misappre- 
hension of their capacity for the work, or because, 
with mind and body too feeble to secure them a live- 
lihood elsewhere, they cannot dig, and to beg they 
are ashamed. 








MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 


N the history of the world nothing is more appa- 
rent than the uniform relation between public 
morals—civic virtue—and the degree in which female 
chastity is esteemed, and the marriage relation held 
sacred, by any community of people. In the expres- 
sion, “brave men and chaste women,” there is more 
than meets the eye. One is the counterpart}, out- 
growth, and necessity of the other, and taken together 
they constitute the first element and necessity of 4 
good and great people. 

Prominent among the social phenomena which ac- 
companied and accelerated the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire was the fatal facility of divorce, and 
the consequent indifference and aversion to marriag?, 
ending in an indiscriminate and unhallowed inter- 
course between the sexes. In the early history of this 
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absolutely prohibited, But with the growth of 
wealth and luxury, the deterioration of the race by 
the absorption of Asiatic blood and manners, came a 
gradual relaxation of the once controlling religious 
sentiment and fecling—a steady decline of the old 
republican morality—a quiet yielding of the old laws 
and customs under the influence and training of which 
Rome had become the mistress and law-giver of the 
world, and the name of her people a synonym for 
power and honor, The Tiber became polluted by the 
impure waters of the Syrian Orontes, The taint of 
Asiatic luxury and depravity had been transplanted 
from the grove of Daphne, the stews of Antioch, and 
Canopus, the sewer of the vicious Alexandria, to 


imperial Rome. De Quincey, in discoursing of this 
period, says : 

“Probably in the time of Neto not one man in six wa8 
of pure Roman descent. And the consequences were 
suitable. Scarcely a family has come down to our 
knowledge that could not in one generation enumerate 
a long catalogue of divorces within its own contracted 
circle. Every man had married a series of wives ; every 
woman a series of husbands. Even in the palace of 
Augustus, who wished to be viewed as an exemplar or 
ideal model of domestic purity, every principal member 
of his family was tainted in that way ; himself in a man- 
ner and a degree infamous even at that time. For the 
first four hundred years of Rome not one divorce had 
been granted or asked, although the statute which al- 
lowed of this indulgence had always been in force. But 
in the age succeeding to the civil wars men and women 
‘married,’ says one author, ‘ with a view to divorce, and 
divorced in order to marry. Many of these changes hap- 
pened within the year, especially if the lady had a large 
fortune, Which always went with her and procured her 
choice of transient husbands.’ And ‘can one imagine,’ 
asks the same writer, ‘that the fair one who changed 
her husband every quarter strictly kept her matrimonial 
faith all the three months?’ Thus the very fountain of 
all the ‘ household charities’ and household virtues was 
polluted. And after that we need little wonder at the 
aseassinations, poisonings, and forging of wills which 
then laid waste the domestic life of the Romans.” 


To the same effect is the testimony and authority 
of Gibbon : 


“When the Roman matrons became the equal and vol- 
untary companions of their lords, a new jurisprudence 
was introduced, that marriage, like all other partner- 
ships, might be dissolved by the abdication of one of the 
associates. In three centuries of prosperity and corrup- 
tion this principle was enlarged to frequent practice and 
pernicious abuse. Passion, interest, or caprice suggested 
daily motives for the dissolution of marriage ; a word, a 
sign, a message, a letter, the mandate of a freedman, de- 
clared the separation ; the most tender of human connec- 
tions was degraded to a transient society of profit or 

leasure. According to the various conditions of life, 

th sexes alternately felt the disgrace and injury; an 
inconstant spouse transferred her wealth toa new family, 
abandoning a numerous, perhaps a spurious, progeny to 
the paternal care and authority of her late husband; a 
beautiful virgin might be dismissed to the world, old, in- 
digent, and friendless ; but the reluctance of the Romans, 
when they were pressed to marriage by Augustus, suffi- 
ciently marks that the prevailing institutions were least 
favorable to the males. 

“A specious theory is confuted by this free and perfect 
experiment, which demonstrates that the liberty of di- 
vorce does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The 
facility of separation would destroy all mutual confidence, 
and inflame every trifling dispute ; the minute difference 

between a husband and a stranger, which might so easily 
be removed, might still more easily be forgotten ; and 
the matron who in five years can submit to the embraces 
of eight husbands, must cease to raverence the chastity 
of her own person.” 


Every careful observer of American society must 
see that, with more or less rapidity, we are drifting in- 
to the condition of the Roman people, as portrayed in 
the above extracts. The wholesome and comfortable 
doctrine of our ancestors—and, for that matter, of all 
Christendom—that marriage was a necessary and 
holy relation founded in nature and prescribed by 
God, adopted and sanctioned by religion and law, for 
the maintenance and welfare of society, is fast giving 
Place to the “‘new jurisprudence” of the dissolute 
Romans, “ that marriage, like all other partnerships, 
might be dissolved by the abdication of one of the 
associates,” ‘ 

Our law writers and administrators have been so 
accustomed to speak of this relation as only a civil 
contract, that insensibly the public conscience and 
judgment have come to'consider it in that light and 
to treat it accordingly. Marriage being founded in 
Consent of the parties, may be said to arise out of 
Contract, but when consummated or executed it is no 
longer only a contract but a legal relation, beyond 
the control of the parties to it as much as that of 
Parent and child, This relation imparts a status or 
Condition to the parties which it is the interest of 
‘oclety to maintain and preserve. On the sanctity 
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and stability of this relation depend the existence 
and integrity of the family, the corner-stone of a 
well-regulated and virtuous community, and also the 
chastity of woman, without which no people were 
ever good or great, 

Blinded by this sophism, that marriage is only a 
contract, overlooking the public good and seeking to 
provide for the necessities, supposed or real, of the 
individual, our legislatures have gone on multiplying 
the causes of divorce and facilitating the means of 
obtaining a separation until, practically, it has come 
to this—the continuance of a marriage depends upon 
the continuing consent of the parties to the relation, 
These causes are principally adultery, cruelty, deser- 
tion, indignities to the mind or body, failure to sup- 
port on the part of the husband, and, in some states, 
the discretion of the judge. 

But comprehensive as this catalogue of causes of 
divorce may be, the way in which the law is adminis- 
tered makes it more comprehensive still. Generally 
a suit for divorce is ex parte. The defendant either 
has no actual knowledge of the proceeding or con- 
nives at it as a means of legitimating a fraudulent 
separation, already tacitly or expressly arranged be- 
tween the parties, with a view on the part of one or 
both to a new partnership of “ profit or pleasure,” 
miscalled a marriage. In this way desertion, what 
Gibbon calls “ the abdication of one of the associates,” 
in the marriage is established whenever the parties 
desire it. The fact is that, in ex parte suits, more 
than one half of the alleged causes of divorce are 
untrue in point of fact, or made up by the deliberate 
conduct of the parties, with a view of procuring a 
legal sanction to a voluntary separation. 


This evil is every way enhanced and aggravated 
by the swarms of needy and unscrupulous lawyers in 
the country. The fees they make out of this com- 
merce in broken marriages and ruined households in- 
duces them to labor for legislation favoring divorce, 
and to be continually on the alert to pick up a case 
of “ matrimonial difficulty,” and nurse it until it can 
be introduced at court. Waiving the question of for 
what causes divorces ought to be granted—and we 
would not for a moment be understood to imply that 
there are not frequently such causes—there can be no 
doubt but that some efficient means ought to be 
adopted to prevent their being obtained fraudulently 
or without the knowledge of the defendant. To this 
end, the state might be made a defendant in all 
cases, and it might be made the duty of its attor- 
ney to make a proper defence to the suit when neces- 
sary. 

But manners and opinion have much to do with 
this matter. The loose law and its looser adminis- 
tration are but the natural outgrowth of a lax public 
sentiment. Years of prosperity and corruption are 
telling upon us as upon the Romans of Nero’s time. 
From Paris comes to us that taint of social depravi- 
ty and indifference to the purity of woman and the 
integrity of the family that Rome received from Asia, 
With French fashions in cookery and dress we im- 
port largely of French manners and morals, particu- 
larly in all that pertains to social life. If a war with 
France would have the effect to cut off this commerce 
and cure us of this unwholesome tendency, it might 
prove a public blessing. 

In our large cities, as in Paris, the men, and par- 
ticularly the rich and the professions, avoid marriage. 
In proportion as this practice prevails concubinage 
and prostitution are directly encouraged and fostered. 
Hotel life is substituted for the private home and 
hearth. A divorce works no loss of caste to either 
party, and if it should in a particular case, a re- 
moval to a new locality is a sufficient remedy. No 
penalty is imposed upon the guilty party, and a new 
marriage is open to both alike. The facility for obtain- 
ing divorces and the leniency with which such affairs 
are regarded by society is a prime cause of improvi- 
dent and improper marriages, and thus the disease 
makes the food it feeds upon. As in any other busi- 
ness partnership, the parties know that by hook or 
crook they can be relieved from it wherfever it be- 
comes irksome or distasteful or in the way of some 
new passion, fancy, or interest. It is more than time 
that society were awakened to the threatening import- 
ance of this subject. The precedents we have cited 


they presage are certain at no remote day to be 
upon us, 


LITERATURE IN BRITISH INDIA, 


\ E have received trom M, Garcin de Tasay, of the In- 

stitute, the opening lecture to his course on Hin- 
dostanee literature in the Imperial School of the Living 
Oriental Languages, which gives some interesting details 
as to the progress of literature in British India, The 
number of periodicals has largely increased, twenty-six 
new ones having been added during the past year, In 
the north-western provinces there are now eighteen, 
the Akhbar-i ’Alam having, the most subscribers, dis- 
tributing 5,870 copies, Some of these journals have 
peculiarly Oriental titles: Te Mame of Mount Sinai, The 
Confluence of the Two Séas, The Water of Life of India, 
The Star of News, The Sun of the World, The True Au- 
rora, The Garden of News, The Light of the Moon, The 
Ambrosia of India, The Ocean of Wisdom (a medical jour- 
nal). A literary journal, published at Lucknow for 
seven years past, called the Awadh Akhbdr, is the largest 
in India, being a weekly of 48 pages quarto. The Koh-t 
nar of Lahore is, however, ina literary point of view, the 
most important of the Indian journals, containing full 
notices of the new works in Hindostanee (both in the 
Oordoo and Hindee dialects), and also in Arabic, Persian, 
and Sanskrit. In one number, March 6, 1866, there were 
announcements of no less than 167 works. There is at 
Lahore a monthly scientific periodical, the Guydn par- 
daini patrikd (The Journal for the Diffusion of Science), 
published in both Oordoo and Hindee, which gives the 
latest intelligence upon science, the arts, and geography, 
frequently illustrated by drawings. 

Some of these journals speak their own praises in Orien- 
talhyperbole. Thus, The Sun of Rajastan (Naiyir-t Rajas- 
tan) says of itself: “This newspaper, which presents 
a picture of the actual state of the times, gives the means 
of admiring the goodness of the Creator with the eye of 
meditation.” The News of the Two Globes (celestial and 
terrestrial) says: “The Akhbir-Kurtdn [its name] is an 
ocean of elocution; the Akhbir-Kurtdn is a source of 
eloquence ; its spiritual sallies reach to the skies ; it is as 
the star in the firmament ; it prides itself on its exacti- 
tude; yes, it is a very good journal; its style is in truth 
very pure; it is unique in clearness of expression ; all 
who have ever seen this journal exclaim, Bravo! Wel- 
come ; its fame is already such that it will be the most 
celebrated periodical in the world.” 

Another literary journal, published every ten days, 
the Subh Sidic (The True Aurora), of Madras, discourses 
in the following terms of its rare merits: ‘“ All here is 
arranged by eloquence ; hence our journal is universally 
appreciated.” “ These pages, filled with eloquent lines, 
are altogether comparable to diamonds; each one of 
these lines is like 4 chaplet of pearls.” “ We trust in 
God that it will be entirely successful, and will be like 
the sun which illumines the whole earth.” 


The number of new works published in the north- 
western provinces in 1865 was 349 in 268,500 copies, be- 
sides the publications issued by order of the director of 
public instruction. The larger part of these works con- 
sists of translations or reissues of older works. The first 
volume of a translation of Shakespeare has appeared at 
Bombay. Among the original works are a Sanskrit 
grammar, lithographed, 148 pages folio, by Nobin Chand, 
said to be more simple and clear than the previous gram- 
mars of this language ; a work in Hindee on poetics, en- 
titled The Lunar Rays of Poetic Painting, by Balwant 
Singh; The Possessor of the Nectar of Joy, abridged from 
the Védanta Shdster, by Sankar Achfrya; an edition 
in Persian characters of a Hindee poem by Jaici, on Pad- 
mawat, the celebrated Indian heroine at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. There has also been issued 
an edition of the Bhdgavat Gutta, with the Sanskrit text, 
an interlinear translation, a grammatical analysis, and a 
commentary, by Ummed Singh. The Sakuntala ndtak 
has been printed in Hindee for the first time at Benares. 
The most important work, however, is the Yoga Va- 
cishta, published at Bombay in 1865 by Hiri Chand, a 
distinguished author who had previously published a 
collection of poems. This Yoga Vacishta is a translation 
into Hindee of a Sanskrit philosophical poem ascribed to 
Valmiki, the author of the Rémdyand, on Union (Yoga) 
with God. It is filled with discussions upon material ex- 
istences, good works, and.penitence, devotion, the virtues, 
and the beatitudes. 

The works in the Oordoo (Urdu) dialect are more nu- 
merous than those in the Hindee (Hindi). ollin’s An- 
cient History has appeared in three parts. The String of 
Pearls is a collection of English poems, translated and 
published at Allahabad in 1864. T’he Manifestation of the 
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dangi of his age.” A I/istory of Greece is translated from 
the Arabic, The Parterres Worthy of Regard is an ency- 
clopwdia of the sciences, philosophical, astronomical, and 
historic, taken in part from a Persian work in fifteen vol- 
umes, An original historical work, by Hijr de Haidera- 
bad, giving an account of India and the Dekan, is a real 
addition to the literature, being based on the best docu- 
ments, It makes a folio of 800 pages. In what relates 
to the French and English establishments it gives curious 
details, accompanied by the evidence. The poems of 
Nazir, one of the best recent writers, are published anew 
at Mirat. An Arabic grammar, in Hindostanee, by 
Ubaid Ullah, and a Persian grammar by Hucaia are also 
announced, The Shaikh Hidfyat has written an able ac- 
count of the great insurrection of 1857, which was trans- 
lated in Te Indian Mail, 1865. 

Among the Christian publications in India, M. de 
Tassy names an Oordoo commentary on the Gospels of 
Matthew and Mark froma work published by the Ameri. 
can Tract Society, which the author says was “ chiefly 
based on esteemed English writings, especially those of 
the Dissenters, the Aryminiana, Barnes and Jacobus,” and 
which is “ very satisfactory.” Our American commenta- 
tors will be amused at this conjunction and this informa. 
tion, We suspect that “Arminians” must be a mis 
print for “ Americans.” The translator of the work ins 
the Rev. J, F, Scott, who haa lived in India for twenty 
seven years, His book ia “ unfortunately ” published in 
Roman characters, but if it is successful it will be insued 
in Persian, 


The learned professor next proceeds to give an account 
of the great controversy between the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans on the subject of the two dialects, the Oordoo 
and the Hindee, between which the Hindostanee litera- 
ture is divided, The former is the more ancient, and is 
defended by the Hindus; the latter is called the reformed, 
and its claims are advocated by the Mussulmans, The 
babu, Mathura Priicad, in his T'rilingual Dictionary (of 
the English, Oordoo, and Hindee), lately published at Be 
nares, defends the Hindee; while the swiyid, Hidi Hu- 
cain Khin, in a memoir read to a learned society in La- 
hore, advocates the claims of the Oordoo, the old Northern 
dialect. One difficulty about the substitution of the Hin- 
dee for the Oordoo is that the former has at least seven- 
teen branches, no one of which is received as classical, 
while the Oordoo is generally received as classical, and 
is making rapid progress. Nobin Chand is another zeal- 
ous advocate of the Hindee, claiming that it is the true 
offshoot from the old Sanskrit, while the Oordoo is a more 
mixed dialect, containing a large number of Persian 
and Arabic words and phrases. The Oordoo is thus more 
Mussulman than Indian. De Tassy’s judgment is that 
“the Hindee and Oordoo, being only dialects of one and 
the same language, should live on side by side, the first 
rank being given to the Oordoo, because it is not wholly 
Indian.” The Hindee represents Hinduism and poly- 
theism, with all its errors; while the Oordoo represents 
Islamism and monotheism, and is more open to European 
civilization. The literary tendency, however, is now for 
the Hindee, like the tendency in Greece to the ancient 
tongue. Some have even advocated the entire exclusion 
of all Persian and Arabic words from official documents, 
which is impracticable. This whole question has been 
fully discussed by Mr. J. Beames in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society, 1866 ; and the Indian Academy of Lahore 
has lately rejected a work written wholly in Oordoo 
without any Persian or Arabic words. 


The universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay are 
in a prosperous state, But the moat important of these 
institutions is the great Oriental university of Lahore, 
founded by the zeal of Dr, Leitner, for the literary regen- 
eration of India, and fostered with ardor by the native 
chiefs, This, and the academy at Lahore, will endeavor 
to call out a new native literature, adapted to the present 
state and needs of the country. The number of students 
in all the universities is rapidly increasing ; some 1,500 
new students were enrolled at Calcutta in 1865, while 
447 submitted to the prescribed examinations at the end 
of two years. In Bengal there are 2,287 colleges and 
schools, and 103,076 pupils supported by government ; 
and 157 schools, with 5,770 pupils, not thus supported, In 
Madras there were the same year (1865) 983 schools and 
89,100 pupils ; 28,000 of the latter in private schools, For 
Bombay the figures are not given. At the university 
there were 282 candidates for examination. In the north- 
west provinces there are 379 schools, with 1,220,054 
(doubtless an error) pupils. In the Punjab there are 
2,624 schools and 92,011 pupils, a very rapid increase. 
The Christian colleges of Calcutta are prosperous. Prog- 
ress is also made, even among the natives, in respect to 
the instruction of the girls; books for them are specially 
published. There are several learned academies, Lahore, 
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Punjab, Delhi, Hissar, ete, which are making advances, 
The whole report of M, de Tassy presents an extremely 
favorable view of the state of learning in Hindostan, with 
good auguries for its future growth, The “ greatest 
religious liberty ” exists throughout India, The Hindus 
are zealous in showing that the reproaches made to their 
religion are not well founded, and they are moving in the 
direction of a reform of some of the cruelties of their rites. 
“The Hindus are petitioning against polygamy, and the 
Mussulmans against eunuchs.” 

In concluding his elaborate and learned address, the 
estimable author mentions with affection the names of 
several of his former pupils, devoted to Oriental literature, 
who have died during the year, viz.: N. Bland, who 
was writing a LJistory of Persian Literature ; Abbé Bar- 
delli, of Pisa, a man of great erudition; “the admirable” 
Bishop Anastase Hartman, of Allahabad, of Swiss birth, 
vicar apostolic at Bombay ; and Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta, 
And he concludes his notice of these last two by the ex 
pression of his belief that, though of different com 
munions, they are now joined above; citing—tor he 
knows our English hymns—a verse from Zhe Psalmist, 
Boston, 1854: 

‘A land upon whose bliseful shore 
There reste no shadow, falla no stain; 
There those who meet shall part no more, 
And those long parted meet again,’’ 


BOOK-BORROWING, 


rT JOTH. BRUSHES, horses, and books ought by common 
consent to be held articles equally untranaferable, 
The transgression made by their borrowers against sound 
social morality varies only in degree, The tooth-brush 
lowes ita value to the owner inatantancously, while the 
horse and the book undergo gradual deterioration and after 
repetitions enough of the operation become worthlens, 
Yet an overture for the first would be recognized as an 
infallible mark of ruffianiam by the very people who habit- 
ually transgress as to the other two, This is partly, no 
doubt, because the borrowers perceive only the benefits 
without the disadvantages of borrowing. Either they 
have not books and horses, and so know not what comes of 
entrusting them to the hands of others, or they have what 
fallaciously appear to them to be such, and imagine that 
with them they can reciprocate the obligation. In the 
latter case you will pretty certainly find that the bor- 
rower’s beast is of the species which the rustic, by alter- 
nate “clucks” and jerks of the rein, impels to tow him 
about the country, and you have the pleasant assurance 
that your own well-bred animal is experiencing tke 
treatment which tends toward the same degradation. 
Of course you cannot explain your apprehensions. You 
cannot hint that your Bucephalus is a very different 
creature from the borrower's Rosinante. It is no more 
idle to try to persuade anybody that he cannot poke a 
fire than that he or she—notably, she—cannot drive a 
horse. You would be inflicting insult, and be met with 
scornful derision, if you were to intimate to gentle ladies 
or benevolent city parsons that their treatment caused 
anguish to the animal, And so, though you would rather 
devote him to a day in the plough or the treadmill, you 
must either veil your dismay under a smiling assent or 
be reputed churlish and mean, 
Measurably, however, the miseries of horse-lending 
may be escaped. You may keep a horse expressly in- 
tended to be lent and to be driven by ladies or by people 
from the city whose impressions of the horse are con- 
nected with hacks and livery stables, If you cannot do 
this, you may promote the belief that he isa tremendous 
creature whose dark and evil nature is known only to 
yourself and to his groom, and that regard for your 
friend’s safety imperatively forbida your acceding to his 
request, But, at ita worst, horae-borrowing has ita limita, 
Nobody after borrowing your horse forgeta having done 
80, keeps him six months, lends him to some one else, 
and finally returns him just as you have bought another, 
Besides, a considerable degree of intimacy is presupposed 
before any one asks to borrow a horse at all, and it is 
distinctly, if tacitly, understood that he is to receive all 
the care the borrower can give him, It is all otherwise 
with books. A very slight acquaintance often leads to 
the point-blank enquiry whether you have a certain 
book, and then to as matter of fact a demand for its loan. 
It is impossible to prescribe the conditions on which you 
part with it, and you surrender it with a feeling that you 
may never see it again, or, if you do, that it may be so 
altered tlfAt it will be scarcely recognizable and thoroughly 
unpresentable on your shelves. The very fact that a 
man borrows books goes far to show that he does not 
know their value, for it indicates either that he has none 
of his own, whereby he might have learned it; or that, 
having them, he knows not how to use and care for them, 





else he would never countenance a practice which all 
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who respect their books must hold in utter abhorrence, 
The library of such a man you may without injustice 
picture as a tumultuous assemblage of ragged and mal. 
treated volumes, You can almost see their owner jp. 
serting knives or smaller books to keep his place, or 
turning the volume face down upon a dirty table, or 
creasing a leaf for the same purpose, or turning the 
leaves with a moist and unclean thumb, or holding. the 
leaf crumpled and ready to turn as soon as he reaches 
the bottom of the page, or allowing some enfunt terpible 
to ransack the book for pictures, or even attaining to 
the climax of outrage and scoring passages which please 
him or making marginal notes upon such as do not, 
Even if you are assured that the person to whom you 
lend will render the book the reverence that is its due, 
the evil is only mitigated, It is one of the many in- 
stances where an act Imrmless in itself establishes q 
baleful precedent. Smith, who does not injure bookg 
and does return them promptly, has borrowed from you, 
and Jones, Who procrastinates and is filthy in his use of 
them, learns the fact, Of course you must lend to Jonog 
and to those who know you have done so, until there are 
more holes than volumes on your shelves, and you feel 
that every hole ought to, but does not, contain something 
you want to refor to, while each one does contain a lowon 
on the hatefulness of the evil custom which has abstract. 
ed its proper occupant, Careful aw Sinith may be, you 
had much rather buy him the book he wanta; and if 
you could do it without offence you would gladly sub. 
scribe in his name to some public library made to be bor. 
rowed from, and #o be clear of him, 


If it were within the reach of the ordinary purse, it 
would be an economy, of pationce, at least, to have—Jike 
Poter the Great or whoever it was—duplicate libraries, ono 
for one’s own use and delectation, the other, in cloth or 
leather bindings, for borrowers to abuse and lose and de 
lay returning to their hearts’ content, Unfortunately, few 
can do 80; and one of the most exasperating features of 
the book lover's experience is that he must ever and 
anon expend money he can hardly spare, but which he 
would not grudge if it brought him a new work, either 
in replacing lost volumes or in rebinding those which 
much lending has reduced to squalor and dilapidation, 
In one other respect book-borrowers inflict an injury of 
which they are probably unaware. It is that they in 
crease the price of books for those who do buy them like 
honest men. Publishers must make a certain profit. If 
the edition be large, the profit per copy may be small; 
but if, by a general practice of borrowing, one book is 
made to serve half a dozen readers and the edition is 
thereby reduced one-half, of course each buyer must pay 
that portion of the profit which the borrower evades, 
Many people, it is true, desire to read more than they 
could possibly afford to do if they were obliged to buy it 
all. Their legitimate resource is in a public library, or 
if none be accessible, in a club formed to buy and inter. 
change books. But they certainly have no right to pes 
ter people with whom no such reciprocity can be estab 
lished. There aro people to whom books are what his 
tools are to the carpenter ; and who are liable to as set 
ous annoyance from being deprived of them, ns the cat 
penter would feel on finding himself without a saw whea 
his work required that he should cut a board. Nota few, 
too, make marginal references to or comparisons with 
other books or note reasons for agreement or dissent, prt 
serving, in short, a running commentary upon what they 
read, This should be as sacredly private aw their corte: 
spondence, and its loan can be asked with no more pro 
priety than that of their diaries or of their manuncript 
books before publication, 

The majority of book-borrowera sin probably because 
they know no better—just as any well-meaning lout vio 
lates the laws of good breeding. ‘The majority of lender 
yield as they do to beggars, accepting the least of two 
annoying alternatives and pitying the species of destitt 
tion in which the request originated, The cause for 
surprise is not that book-borrowers should exist, for ther 
are annoying beings in every department of life which 
affords facilities for the exercise of their vocation, It is that 
persons who in all other respects deport themselves laud: 
ably, who are quick enough to perceive and to avoid aby 
infraction of the minor virtues should in this matter goo 
sinning with the most nonchalant innocence. Of course, 
the laws against book-borrowing should not be like thos 
of the Medes and Persians which alter not. There may 
be cases where an interchange will be mutually desirable. 
But it behooves the proposer before he makes his ove 
tures to satisfy himself that this is the case on as ample 
grounds as he would require before committing himself 
to any other delicate proposal. Having borrowed a book 
and the creditor having in his turn become debtor, or 





having received a definite invitation to that effect, 00° 
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may regard a treaty as established which is to last fo 
jong a8 there is no violation of its implied terms, But to 
attempt such a compact on insufficient grounds is as if an 
offer of marriage were made on the strength of a formal 
calling acquaintance, There are few matters of every-day 
life into which the most obvious considerations of proprie- 
ty need more to be imported than this, If society at 
jarge knew what books are and in what esteem they are 
entitled to be held, if it entertained as definite convictions 
respecting them as it does concerning jewelry or plate or 
dress, then we should have a public opinion competent 
to rectify all abuses. That, alas, is likely to come only 
in those millennial days when ubiquitous public schools 
and universal intelligence are to have made men fit to 
rule themselves and to have purged Washington. of 
venality and corruption, Meanwhile, men will continue 
toask for a reading of your pet editions in tree-calf and 
large paper, just as they do for ten dollars until next 
week or your name on the back of my note, purely as a 
matter of form, I assure you, 


CRITICISMS WRITTEN FOR THE ROUND TABLE 
BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L, 
[AUTHOR OF THH DHAN'S ENGLISH, BTC.) 

No, VIII. 

THE HON, GEORGE P. MARSIL 
A KNOWLEDGE of grammar may be acquired by 

study; but by no amount of study can a man who 
ja destitute of good tanto acquire that delicate quality of 
mind which is as essential to gracefulneas of expression 
in language as are a musical oar and soul to the true ut 
terances of tho musician and of the poet, 

What are we to think of a linguistic critic who uses a 
noun in three totally different senses in one criticiam ; 
and who, as if that were not enough, then makes confa- 
sion more confounded by prefixing to the noun, when 
next he uses it, such an adjective that his description of 
a term in grammar is identical with astorekeeper’s hack- 
neyed description of his wares? I speak of facta, The 
Hon, George P, Marsh's champion, Mr, 8., of Trinity Col- 
lege (for I have not yet finished with him), tells us not, 
only of an “ article” [a criticism] upon the “ article” [a 
or an|; but, after mentioning grocers and druggists and 
their “ articles” [of commerce], speaks of the little word 
“an” as ‘a genuine article”! 

“Can such things be . without our special wonder?” 

The following is another specimen of Mr. 8.’s tautology. 
He says: “I come now to a sentence which is one of 
Mr. Moon’s most characteristic sentences ; perhaps, also, 
it is one of his most erroneous sentences : ‘It is a curious 
fact, mentioned ina recent number of the Atheneum, that 
we English alone of all nations, ancient or modern, have 
abond fide article which is distinct from ‘one, though 
contracted from ‘ one,’ and meaning ‘one.’”” The forego- 
ing, which Mr. S. calls one of my most characteristic sen- 
tences, is really not mine ; it is a literal quotation from the 
Atheneum, No. 1,929, page 497, and ought to have been 
marked as such by inverted commas. However, as the 
commas have been omitted, and, consequently, the sen- 
tence stands as if it were mine, I will examine Mr. §8.’s 
condemnation of it. He states, in the first place, that ‘ the 
whole assertion is untrue, because the American nation 
has the same article as the English nation, and therefore 
the English nation does not stand clone in this respect.” 
This ia another instance of 8.’a limited knowledge of the 
meaning of words, Kvidently, he thinks that the word 
“nation” is synonymous with “ people ;” but it is not; 
and that the writer inthe Athenaum iscorrect in his use of 
the word, will be aeen on reading the following extract from 

Worceater'a American Dictionary" Nation denotes a 
race of men, or connection by birth or descent ; people, per 
fons or mon of common subordination, or those who form 
acommunity. The people of Saxony and of Bavaria aren 
portion of the German nation.” When, in diascoursing 
on language, we speak of “the English” or “the English 
nation,” we include all those people who are connected 
with us by birth or by descent and who speak that lan- 
guage, The Americans are not a part of the English 
people, but they are, in the true sense of the term, a part 
of the English nation ; [L. natio, from nascor, to be born] 
1, ¢., a race of men connected with the English by birth. 
Mr. 8, next objects to the expression “ We English,” 
and says of the word “ English :” “ When it denotes the 
nation or people, it must be preceded by the definite 
article or by a demonstrative pronoun.” Surely, what 
is true of the word “ English,” used in that sense, is true 
also of the word “ Americans”? Why, then, does Mr. §. 
Object to my saying “ We English,” and yet allow him- 
self to say “ We Americans”? His theory is justly con- 
demned by his own practice in the very page containing 
his dogmatical assertion respecting it. The expressions, 


(2 Cor,, vi, 11) are strictly correct, ‘ Hnglish,” by itself, 
means the language ; but * Mnglish” with a personal pro- 
noun before it means either the people or the nation; and 
which of the two is meant will be shown by the context, 
Of course, in elliptical expressions, “ Hnglish” may have 
various meanings, 

The next objection raised by my collegiate critic is to 
the expression “ alone of all nations.” He says, ‘Of all 
nations’ is properly used only in denoting a comparison 
after a superlative, ¢. g., the greatest of all nations ; or 
it is used after a numeral. Mr. Moon uses it in neither 
of these two ways, and therefore he misuses it, Would 
it not be better to say: alone among all nations?” Mr, 
8. is still blundering over the use of the preposition 
“of ;” not knowing that “one of them” is “ one among 
them.” Mr. §. says that the phrase “of all nations” is 
properly used only in denoting a comparison after a su- 
perlative, and that I have not used it in that way. In- 
deed! I have always thought that “ alone” is a super- 
lative, I suppose they say at Trinity College “ alone,” 
“ aloner,” “ alonest /” Mr. §, adda, “ or it is used after a 
numeral, Mr. Moon uses it in neither of these two 
ways.” Mr. 8, does not seem to know the derivation of 
even the simple word “ alone ;” let me then tell him that 
“alone” isa contraction of “all one ;” and if “one” is 
not a numeral, will Mr, 8. tell mo what it is? Very 
oddly it happens that on the firat page of the number of 
The Nation containing these remarks of Mr, §.’s, there 
is the expression, “ Kansas, alone of all the states.” 

Tho phrase “anetent or modern” next comes under 
Mr. 8,'s condemnation ; he saya; “ The conjunction ‘or’ 
treacherourly leads Mr, Moon into a singular error, He 
divides the nationa into two classes, ancient nations and 
modern nations, and asaserta that, in either of thene 
classes, the English is the only nation which has a bond 
Jide article, The English ia the only one of the ancient 
nations /” There ia a specious fallacy here which muat 
be exposed, The writer in Zhe Atheneum does not say 
that the English is one of the ancient nations, He says 
the English is one “of all nations,” He then divides the 
“all nationa” into two sections: the one “ancient,” the 
other “ modern ;” but that division does not make the 
writer place the English among the antient nations to 
the exclusion of the modern, nor among the modern na- 
tions to the exclusion of the ancient. The English is still 
one “of all nations.” It is one thing to say “ We Eng- 
lish alone of all ancient nations or of all modern nations,” 
and it is another thing to say, “ We English alone of all 
nations ancient or modern.” ‘The former expression di- 
vides the nations into two classes and places the English 
nation, first in one class, and afterwards in the other; 
whereas the ‘latter expression places the English among 
“all nations,” and then divides those nations into two 
classes ; the one “ancient,” the other “ modern.” As for 
Mr. S.’s emendation; that of substituting “ and ” for “ or,” 
I should much like to know how “ all nations” can be 
said to be “ ancient and modern.” Some are ancient, and 
some are modern ; therefore, they may “ all” be classed 
under the designation “ ancient 07 modern ;’ and this 
the writer in Te Atheneum has done. But they are not 
all “ancient and modern.” So that instead of the con- 
junction “or” having treacherously lead Mr. Moon into 
a singular error, it is the conjunction ‘“ and” which has 
treacherously lead Mr. 8. into a singular error. 

There are several other inaccuracies and misstatements 
in Mr. 8.’a letter, but my patience fails me; so after one 
more exposure of my opponent I will finish this eriti- 
ciam, He censures mo for saying “the waing it,” and 
supports his opinion by the following quotation from 
Murray: “The present participle, with the definite ar- 
ticle ‘the’ before it, becomes a substantive, and muat 
have the preposition ‘of’ after it,” Let ua examine this, 
Supposing I were speaking of my having had the good 
fortune to meet two of my old achool-fellows, Edwin and 
Arthur; I should manifest very great ignorance of the 
proprieties of language if, following the rule quoted 
by Mr. 8., I were to speak of the meeting as “ the 
meeting ef Edwin and Arthur.” That would be to 
describe their meeting each other, not my meeting them, 
The case may be very simply put thus; the act was, 
“meeting Hdwin and Arthur ;” the agent was, myself ; 
the act, therefore, was my act ; consequently, my act was 
“my meeting Hdwin and Arthur ;” and “ my meeting” 
was “the meeting which took place.” Now, according to 
Lindley Murray’s rule, as quoted by his devoted disciple, 
Mr. 8., of Trinity College, I ought to say it was “the 
meeting of which took place!” because “ meeting” is the 
present participle of the verb “to meet ;” and, being pre- 
ceded by the definite article “the,” becomes a substantive, 
and “ must have the preposition ‘of’ after it.” Mr. 8.’s 
conversation must be singularly puzzling. I can imagine 
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entering of [upon] the railway journey, and the arriving 
of [at] my destination seem now like a dream,” In con- 
clusion, if I say of this rule, * the making of it is a dis- 
grace to Lindley Murray,” my words refer to the manner 
in which it has been made ; butif I say “the making it is a 
disgrace to Lindley Murray,” my words very properly 
refer not to the mode of the action, but to the-action it- 
self, 

As Mr. §. has written to me “ for the last time,” and 
has kindly bid me good-by,I return the valediction, and 
at the same time thank him for his criticisms, ‘“ He who 
rorestles with us, strengthens us ; our antagonist is thus our 
helper.” —Burke. 

LONDON, January 12, 1867, 


ALBION PAPERS: 
BERING FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH, 
BY AN AMERICAN. 
IIT, LONDON StREKTS, AND CERTAIN COMPARISONS, 


ONTAIGNE'S secretary supposed because the essayist 
spoke so well of other countries that he must needs be 
disgusted with hisown, The thought was that of asmall 
and feeble mind, and we can all easily amile at it when 
the countries concerned are France and Italy; it is, not. 
withstanding, a demonstrable fact that the moment an 
Englishman begins to speak well of America and Ameri- 
cana he is regarded at home with a certain suspicion 
which ia by no means confined to uneducated or narrow 
minda; and this ia equally true when an American apeake 
well to hia countrymen of England and the English, It 
would be easy to multiply illustrations ofj beth phe- 
nomena from personal experience; at the aame time it 
must be admitted that, in the measure that people refuse 
to profit by the experience of others, the whole force of 
the absurdity which is here involved must needa fail of 
appreciation, Coming home the other day in a Cunard 
steamer I had, innocently enough, been saying something 
pleasant about English people, when a tart, tolerably 
well-read, but excessively conceited little lady from Bos- 
ton set me down with ‘“ Pray, Mr, , if you liked 
England so much why didn’t you stay there ?”—which, of 
course, was as conclusive and unanswerable as it was 
civil. A very worthy gentleman, a New York bookseller, 
whose doubts were excited by some poor writings of 
mine, said to me one day, “ Come now, which do you like 
best, the States or the old country ?” much in the tone we 
use to a child when we say “Confess you did steal the 
candy.” “ Well,” said I frankly, “for some things the 
one, for some things the other. Of course an old country 
can’t be a new country, nor a new country an old one, 
As a matter of patriotism or politics there can be no 
question of preference; as a matter of taste there may 
be some points, such as are connected with society, diet, 
weekly newspapers, and so forth, wherein England has, 
for the present, the advantage.” “ Ah,” said my inter- 
locutor, shaking his head disapprovingly, “ it’s mighty 
strange to me what folks can want better than there is 
here.” Now, both the worthy bookseller and the con- 
ceited little lady from Boston loathed England and the 
English from the bottom of their hearts, and loved their 
own country very dearly, and their observations, absurd- 
ly illogical as they were, expressed in different ways 
their patriotic impulses. Neither, like Montaigne’s sec- 
retary, could believe that a man might speak well of an- 
other country without hating his own, 

The case of Mr, Bright affords us at this moment a 
striking example in point, He has made himself con- 
apicuous by his eulogies of America, There are, conse- 
quently, a large number of Englishmen whom nothing 
on earth can persuade that he does not hate his own 
country, and the odium thus engendered is a serious dis- 
advantage to Mr, Bright and hia cause, To ourselves, 
who look at the matter from a distance, this prejudice, 
whether we agree with Mr, Bright politically or not, ap- 
pears very cruel and very irrational; and this ought 
surely to teach us the propriety of inculcating toleration 
and gentle judgments towards all with whom in parallel 
instances we may happen to disagree, Aristotle, we 
should remember, did not hesitate in his work on politica 
to express a preference for republican institutions ; and 
even Alexander did not think it needful either to reprove 
or to punish him therefor, We deprecate constantly the 
suppression of political discussion in France, justly re- 
garding it as fatal to freedom—which it is intended to be ; 
but there are not so many among us who are ready to 
hear and to encourage bold criticism of our own institu- 
tions as to make this censure of the present French sys- 
tem altogether justifiable or legitimate. What we re- 
quire is to cultivate the habit of looking at both sides of 
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to differ. I have heard, let me admit, a very good man 
contend that the steadfast exaltation of our own society 
and polity, and the persistent condemnation of those of 
other peoples, were alike essential to foster a true spirit 
of unity and nationality ; but Ido not think this is philo- 
sophical, because it is a confession of weakness, and I do 
not think it conducive to real progress or real freedom 
any more than the Chinese system is. It may be patriotic, 
but if it be so I prefer truth to patriotism. 

These remarks are suggested by the consideration that 
in the course of these unpretending papers | may be led 
to express soine opinions which, to the majority of my 
countrymen, may be distasteful. Let it not be wider 
stood that I intend to praise all things Maglish at the ex- 
pense of all things American ; if will be found that thisis 
very far from being my disposition ; but I de Het intend 
te be hampered by the dread of writing What may be waA- 
satisfactery te sich as have Hot seen What I have seen | 
er te such as, having seen as much oF a great deal nieve, 
may entertain apposite persuasions, My idea is the very 
simple and straightforward one of relating exactly what 
i have witnessed and saying of it precisely what I think ; 
and it is not unaccompanied by a hope that, in the long 
run, this will be generally acknowledged to be the best 
course, It is only by the comparison of experience and 
opinion that, with fallible humanity, even an approxima- 
tion to truth and justice can be obtained; and if I cor- 
rectly understand the principle on which Tum Rounp 
TABLBH is conducted it is that of allowing to the fullest 
degree facilities for such comparison, Sucha plan is the 
more valuable in proportion that its adoption is rare, A 
few days ago some remarks appeared in these columns 
which contrasted the regulation of streets, the means of 
transit by cabs and railways, etc., in London and New 
York somewhat unfavorably to the latter city. Those 
remarks were, as every reasonable person is aware who 
knows both cities, altogether truthful and sound 
ones, It i¢ much cheaper, much pleasanter, and much 
safer to get about the streeta of London than it is to 
get about those of New York, Nevertheless a respect- 
able evening newspaper here criticised with some em.- 
phasis the observations in question, excepting to their 
general veracity because there had just been an extraor- 
dinarily heavy snow-storm in England and the London 
journals came to us full of complaints of the inconven- 
iences which that storm had occasioned, That ia to aay, 
because it is always disagreeable and expensive to get 
about New York, and because it happened to be upon one 
almost unprecedented occasion disagreeable and expen- 
sive to get about London, the two cities in this reapect 
aré on a par, and it is only unpatriotic cynics who would 
assert the contrary. London people grumbled and New 
York people grumbled, and both had as much and as lit- 
tle justly to grumble about. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that this optimistical view was a ridiculously inaccu- 
rate one. It suggested, if anything, that there could be 
no good in trying to bring about either improvement or 
reform, In other words, that we are to continue indefi- 
nitely to be satisfied with filthy, over-crowded street-cars, 
omnibuses without conductors, and no cabs, for no bet- 
ter reason than that there had been a great snow-storm 
in London, a thing that occurs once in ten years, and 
that people there, in spite of their manifold conveniences, 
had for three days been made uncomfortable by it. The 
illustration is a trifling one, but itanswers the purpose of 
showing the advantage of looking at things from differ. 
ent points of view with the object of getting at the truth 
and, as fast as we may, of profiting by it. 

I am far from wishing to imply that, witha great many 
other matters of comparison, such a difference is to be 
traced to our disadvantage as must in honesty be con- 
fessed to exist between the streets and their conveniences 
in New York and London, This difference is merely 
touched upon as indicating a series of collations some of 
which may make one way and some the other, We will 
go hereafter from the streets into the dwellings, the shops, 
the churches, the theatres, the newspaper offices, and the 
judicial and legislative halls ; drawing, as conscientiously 
as we can, comparisons from which, in an humble way, 
we will endeavor to educe what are the principles, the 
usages, and their practical workings, as existing among 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family, which 
seem, to an unprejudiced observer, most likely to ensure 
the greatest amount of human happiness. So far as the 
streets go, itis certain that the British metropolis can 
teach us a great deal, The streets of London are better 
paved, better lighted, better sewered, and in every way 
more comfortable than our own, This, of course, is in. 
tended to be understood jn an aggregate sense, for it 
were obviously absurd to say that there are not some 
streets in New York superior in every respect to some 
streets in London. There is no comparison, for instance, 
between Fifth Avenue and Tottenham Court Road ; these 





are things, however, which, as the French say, go with- 
out saying. But if a couple of people wish to go to the 
opera in London, being within a mile of the theatre, or 
to church of a wet Sunday, they can go, however dressed, 
cleanly, smoothly, comfortably, and in ten minutes, from 
door to door, for a shilling ; if they need to go to the city 
or elsewhere, five or six miles away, expeditiously and 
easily, without smashing their hats, treading on others 
or being trodden upon when paying their fares, being 
insulted by drivers, or forced to wade ankle-deep to get 
to the ‘bus, they can do it fur threepence of fourpence ; 
if they wish to dart up the fiver to Richmond or Kew, 
they can do it in a few minttes for the saitie sui; if 
they feyiiire to go from the Portland Road te the Bank 
in fifteen miftites, they ean do it waderground for as 
niany farthings ; if they wish te take a rin to the Crys: 
tal Palace—about a degen miles—and get a mouthful of 
piive aif, they ean manage it by the expenditure ef 
twenty minutes and ninepence, Nomething different 
this from our weary day spent in the journey to Harlem, 
our laborious hour in getting to Vorty-secand street ! 
There is perhaps ne great merit in the one thing or de- 
merit in the other, Hach is due to the age and necessi- 
ties, no doubt, of the different cities. But there can be 
no question as to the facts as they exist, or but that we 
can, if we will, with our wealth and (sometimes over- 
boasted) enterprise, enjoy every convenience which is to 
be found elsewhere, or doubt but that the first step to. 
wards such a consummation is to recognize the truth 
about things as they actually are, 

An incident occurred on the first night of our arrival 
in London, the relation of which, shocking as it was 
may be more gratifying than these strictures to our na- 
tional self-complacency, and which may also serve to 
show how oddly unusual circumstances will sometimes 
conspire to beget a prejudice which average events would 
not justify. I was accompanied, as before mentioned, by 
a young New Yorker who was in England for the first 
time and full of observation and eager curiosity, We 
were in a respectable atroet not far from St, Martin's 
Lane—to tell the truth, my young friend had fancied to 
look inat Nat kangham’s, aonce famous and now retired 
hero of the fistie ring, who keepa a porter-house instead 
of being sent to Parllament—when suddenly in the glare 
of the gas, which made the street as light as day, we 
came upon a man and woman who had been apparently 
quarrelling, Apparently, I aay, although we did not 
hear him speak a word, for the woman was reproaching 
him with piercing violence, while he kept close by her 
in sullen silence, She was clinging with one arm toa 
lamp-post as we drew near, and as we came close she fell 
headlong into the gutter, The poor creature was fear 
fully tipsy, but although half hysterical her words were 
coherent enough to make plain their meaning. She was 
well-dressed, with a pretty, girlish face, and could not 
have been more than two or three and twenty. She 
staggered up from the mire all draggled and bruised— 
her face had been cut in falling—and tore off her hat and 
shawl, throwing them in her frenzy right and left into 
the street. “Take me home to my mother!” she 
screamed in a heart-rending voice. “ You promised—oh 
curse you! damn you! to take care of me—villain ! liar! 
—to marry me !—what have you made me t—-what am | 
now?—oh, mother, mother, mother! ‘Take me to her,” 
and she clutched wildly at the man’s face, “or V'Il—D'll 
kill you—or myself—or both of us!” The man retreated 
as she tried to reach him, and the miserable girl again 
fell and again rolled in the dirt of the kennel, All this 
passed quickly, but a gaping crowd, with more of laugh- 
tor than pity, had gathered about, and my friond, thrust- 
ing them aside, stood in a moment by the girl's side and 
raised her in his arms, “ What brutes you all are!” he 
exclaimed, his good-looking young face aglow with indig- 
nation, “And you,” to the man, the woman's com- 
panion—“ you're a nice fellow, ain’t you, to let your wife 
—or whatever she is—expose herself in this way! She's 
a woman, isn’t she ?”—for the man grumbled something 
—and whatever she 's become you know who's to blame, 
Ireckon, Here! You!” He hailed a cab passing by, 
which stopped, and despite the girl's crazy struggles he 
placed her in the cab, and half led, half pushed the man 
in after her, “ There now,” continued young New York, 
as he finished his achievement by slamming the door, 
“take her home, and take care of her—if you can.” 
The crowd cheered faintly, half in derision, as the vehicle 
drove off, and, eyeing us curiously for an instant, strag- 
gled away. “Good God !” cried the worthy fellow to me 
with a great sigh, “is this the sort of thing that goes on 
in the streets of London ?” 

I said at once, and with truth, that I had never wit- 
nessed just such a scene before, and, although my opinion 
is—unlike that of some of my friends here—that there 
js much more hard drinking among the lower and mid- 
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dle class of English than of American women, expressed 
the belief that such sights were uncommon. The man. 
ner in which the crowd had viewed it, however, rather 
weakened this evidence, and when my friend expressed 
the emphatic conviction that no such thing—among per. 
sons of similar station—ever happened in New York, it 
seemed only fair to agree with him. Drunken womey 
can, indeed, be seen almost any night inor hard by Broad. 
way; but they are, I should say, invariably of a class to 
which this unhappy female assuredly did not belong, 
My companion clearly, then and there, imbibed the per: 
stiasion that the spectacle he had see was oie of éoi;. 
ion OeCtiFfenEée, that ib Was A matter of Gourse, for how, 
dtherwise, should ah Atierican stuiible upon it Withia 
his first hour in London, and why should the bystanders 
Witness it with the é¢allous air which only comes of 
habit? Let the query be answered as it may, the circum. 
Blanes Was to ie & proof, to add to many others, of the 
danger of drawing general conclusions from partioulay 
examples, 

A less pitiable episode whieh illustrates this train of 
thought came under my observation one day in the large 
saloon of the famous Divan, in the Strand. This isa 
place open to all who pay a shilling for admittance, being 
4 spacious reading-room where chess is the special atirac- 
tion and where, consequently, the company is usually 
characterized by that air of refinement and selectness 
with which the scholarly game is apt to be surrounded, 
The Divan is frequented by a good many gentlemen of 
culture and even of social distinction, and the Aabituée 
are for the most part well known to each other, On this 
particular occasion I was seated at one extremity of the 
room, which is probably sixty or eighty feet long, con. 
versing in an undertone with some friends—for cilisea 
enforces respectful quiet in her vicinage—and watching 
& game contested by a couple of noted experts, Presently 
a gentleman came up, well known to all near the table, 
including myself, and accosting mo with a mischievous 
amile, asked if I had seen my “ new countryman.” “ No," 
I answered ; “ who is he?” “ Ah, he wishes to #ee you,” 
said the other pleasantly; “he was playing last night 
with Lowe, and he told him a countryman was often hore 
whom he should see,” Very happy, !’m sure,” sald I, 
rather puzzled by my friend's manner, ‘ When will he 
come again?” “ Why, I came to tell you he's just com. 
ing up stairs with Lowe now,” [Mr, Lowe, I may ex. 
plain, js a veteran proficient well known and esteemed 
of all London votaries of chess, and whose love of fun 
nearly equals his passion for the royal game] Every. 
body looked up at the door by which the expected visitors 
now entered and advanced down the hall, They were, 
in fact, Mr, Lowe and the American in question, the lat- 
ter making quite an uproarious noise, which startled the 
whole place from its propriety as, to the surprised 
amusement of the company and the suppressed de. 
light of his avant courier, he strode to the table about 
which we were gathered, and, having been introduced 
by the former, aided by Mr, Lowe, deliberately sat down 
upon it, planting his feet upon a convenient sofa, 

He was, without a solitary exception, whether in per 
son, attire, manners, and speech, the most remarkable 
specimen of western growth that I ever beheld, With 
out ocular demonstration I could not even have believed 
that it was possible to find such an one, Having repeat: 
edly been up and down the Mississippi, and a sojournor 
in nearly every state in the Union, I had never seen any 
thing like the extraordinary being who now sat before 
me. The nearest approach to an idea of him which my 
readers can form will be by recollecting some uncouthly- 
attired stage Yankeo in whose “ make-up ” exaggeration 
has been profoundly studied to produce a whimsical effect. 
Ho was tall, raw-bonod, and blatant, with strange, ill-fit 
ting clothes of tho butternut style, and, I should say, at 
least a pound of gold ornaments and “ specimens” hang: 
ing over his waistcoat, a hat such as Solon Shingle’s 
might have been when it was young, lank hair streaming 
over his collar, a mouth full of tobacco, and an accent a6 
impressive as Marble’s in one of his most pronounced 
characters, “ This old cuss,” he roared, familiarly slapping 
Mr. Lowe on the back, “ sez he kin give me a knight ; but if 
he kin, I'm d—d! Whittle me down if I don’t think I 
kin beat him even! THe licked me last night ‘cos I had 
too much Scotch whiskey and what you fellers call ‘arf- 
an-arf aboard, But let me git sot down, temperate, with 
nothing but a hunk of old Virginny,—Have a chaw ?t"— 
and he proffered his “hunk” half a foot long, in turn, to 
every one at the table, “ Do, now ; it won't hurt ye,—and 
I'll scratch him into toothpicks, Come on, I'll try y@ 
now!” Lowe, convulsed with laughter, but always ready 
to play, readily acquiesced, and the two played half « 
dozen games with results readily anticipated, The phe 
nomenon kept the entire circle in # roar of laughter, 
which he took in perfectly good part, by a running com: 
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mentary of oaths, boasts, and offers of “chaws” to all 
within reach, and I made my escape with some difficulty 
just as he was inviting the entire company to dine with 
him at Simpson’s that afternoon. 

Now, I do not imagine that the reader will accept this 
asan absolutely faithful picture; without having seen 
the man I could not accept it myself; and yet I seriously 
aver that faithful it is to the very best of my recollection. 
ithe effect produced on me at the time was that of ex- 
treme astonishment. But the gentlemen present evident- 
iy thought the ian merely a good sainple of a Hiitierotis 
dlass, aiid listened With incredulity to iy assitanees at 
the tite and afterwards that 1 had Hever seen such an: 
eather. The truth of real life, we often say, is sometimes 
stranger than the fetion of the atage | but I purely Hever 
encountered a here vivid exeniplification of the acouraey 
ef the saying. People in general entertain more or less 
perverted notions of the people of other countries, arising 
from various causes, The current idea of an Waglishman 
among ourselves, for example, is that of a fat man who 
speaks Wheesily, whose preference as to yoeation lies in 
the direction of chop-houses, and who regularly drops his 
hs, But there is certainly a greater number of Nnglish- 
men in Hngland to whom this description would apply 
that there are Americans in America like my friend at the 
Divan, ‘The suspicion that his entire performance was 
an ingenious bit of simulation, adroitly dressed and con- 
cocted beforehand, may naturally strike some minds, and 
this explanation did not fail at the time to occur to me ; 
ithowever was dismissed as incredible since, although I 
have seen some clever acting and although the surmise 
gained color by my never again seeing the man, I am 
gatisfied that such histrionic ability could never have 
been possessed by any artist who managed both before 
and after its exhibition to hide his light under a bushel, 
He was a mere lusus natura—a unique monstrosity— 
gent for some inscrutable purpose, whose obvious effes 
was, however, that of confirming some score of fun-loving 
Englishmen in their most ludicrously distorted ideas of 
certain phases of Yankeo life and character, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


The Bditors of Tun Nounn Tanin, desirous af encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appeara 
under thin heading, aa they do for the editorial ewpression of 
their opinions, 


CATULLU AND WHITMAN, 
To rue Eprron or Tum Round TABLE: 


Sin: How shall I express my thanks to your corre 
spondent “ W.” for revealing to me the true meaning o 

r, Whitman’s “noble poem’? 1 protest I never should 
have guessed it unaided, It was my misfortune to read 
It fresh from the chaste rhapsodies of the Hnfans 
@' Adam, which possibly colored my construction, But I 
blush to confess that I found in it no hint of the “ mystic 
prophecy of redemption,” and but little of the beauty 
and grandeur that your correspondent says are to be 
found there, And he seems to Soe 80 thoroughly mas. 
tered the conception and scope of the poem that I am 
bound to believe him, Indeed, I shall never cease to ro. 
gret that he did not write the verses himself; as it is, I 
am only withheld by the fear of giving fresh “ evidence 
of my utter incapacity for intelligent literary criticism ” 
from hazarding the opinion that there is more pootry in 
the gloss than in the text, 

For the rest, if your correspondent had read my letter 
48 carefully as he has studied Mr, Whitman's lines, he 
would have seen that so far from asserting, any resem- 
blanco between the Long Islander and the Veronese, 
lexpreasly deprecated any such compariaon, — ‘To prove 

ow easy it in to trump up the charge of plagiariam, I 
wlected Mr, Whitman as the most original of authors 
and the ono, of all whom I had read, that owed noth: 
Ing to classic models, and ivied to show that even his 
Originality would not be proof against the malignity of 
critical HY I sald they would convict him of pla- 
Glariam from a poem he had possibly never read, It 
seoma ho has weal it,and I was wrong, L apologize to Mr, 

hitman. My very imperfect acquaintance with his 
Writings and consequent ignorance of thelr “ multiform 
4nd rich learning” may perhaps palliate the error, But | 
ain éorry ho has read it, Not only because it is unedify- 
log and unwholesome in the extreme, but because, as 
Your correspondent will readily see, the aforesaid in- 
fuvoria may seizo upon this admission to advance their 
rittlons and ridiculous charge, 1 need scarcely say that 

shall profoundly disagree with them, 
Vory truly, ete., CO, 


DESECRATION OF WORDS, 

“oe Eprror or Tn Round TABLE: 
Mm: In your number for February 2, page 69, article 
wu Makere and Law-Breakers, you write: “Men are 
© error even as the sparks fly upwards, we ar 
“ on Biblical authority,” . sii “ 
‘ he immediate authority which you probably intend is 
wy Vv. 7, where our common English version reads; 
#t man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward,” 
© margin reads for “ trouble” “labor; which agrocs 





with the Septuagint:* “Yet man is born to labor.” 
Take this in connection with the lxx. reading of verse 
6 (where we have the word “trouble” retained, and 
“labor” substituted for “ affliction”), and we have the whole 
idea thus: “ Although labor cometh not forth of the 
dust, neither doth trouble spring out of the ground 
Ixx., “mountains”), yet man is born to labor,’ ete. ; 
the declaration seeming to be that man is born to work, 
and is heir to the weariness (“trouble ”) that inheres to 
the necessities of his condition. 

I trust it is superfluous for me to say that Iam not 
attempting of designing to cavil at the abundant declara- 
tion of the word of Gud that inan ia “ prone to error.” 
The word of God goes fatther® than this, It says of tien 
that “ there is HoKe that doeth good ; HG, Heb Bie.” 

li Tit Hound TAnLn for February 2, Me. Moon (let: 
tef GoHeernIng international éopyright) apeaks of the 
Atierican people as haying fecently passed thraugh a 
baptism ef bleed.” Ta the aumber for August 25, ria, 
My, Heecher (in a letter to My. Field, quoted at page 47) 
speaks af “ baptiging ” a hook! meaning simply entithing 
ib. ooking for a mament, eimaply in a philological point 
of view, at these uses of a ward too sacred for trifling oF 
fammen wsage, itis just to say that Mr. Moon (true te 
his uniform accuracy) cannot here be impeached, for it is 
not unmeaning to say of this nation that it has been im- 
mersed in blood. But what shall be said of Mr. Beech- 
er's application of the word? Let us call it absurd and 
horrible. 

But, mere literalness aside, why should men called 
* Christian” fall into such a slap-dash use of a word 
radiant and tremulous with holy associations, and which 
would almost certainly never have become naturalized 
among us had it not fallen from the lips of our Lord him- 
self, and from the pen of his inspiration? If Mr. Moon 
and Mr. Beecher (and others) will reflect how soon it 
would become impossible to attach any sacred meaning 
to the word “ baptize” if all, believers and unbelievers, 
were to use it as (in these examples) they have used it, 
they will, I trust, be able to pardon a remonstrance writ- 
ten without passion, but not without pain. 

It may be proper to add that the writer is not a parti- 
san of the so-called “ Baptist Church,” nor of any other 
religious sect, Iam, very respectfully, 


Guo, Hopkins, 
Newnona, N, Y., February 0, 1867, 





REVIEWS. 


All booka designed for review in Tue Rounn Tanen must be sen 
to the affice, 


NEW AMERICAS 

N R, HEPWORTH DIXON ia probably suffering by 

* this time the punishment so generally inflicted upon 
aman in his own country for the offence of speaking too 
well of another, We judge that his late visit, the liter 
ary fruit of which he has now published, did not afford 
Mr, Dixon his firat experience of America, The rough 
edges of dislike usually felt by cultivated Englishmen 
for the unfamiliar habits and strange manners which are 
yet associated with thelr own tongue, and co-existent 
with their own literature in this country, have been, as we 
imagine, worn smooth by the attritions of former travel, 
and softened, perhaps, by the amenities of previous social 
intercourse. We do not, of course, pretend to determine 
the whole merits of the book by the couple of hundred 
advance pages which the Messrs, Lippincott have sent us ; 
but from these we may at least fairly gather the inference 
that the author liked America very much, and that he 
has been very liberal and outspoken in saying so, We 
should, indeed, have come to such a conclusion without 
seeing any portion of the book at all; since the praises 
of those English journals which are fond of America, and 
the atrictures of those which are not, had naturally led us 
to form it, There are two ways inthe English market to 
make a book about the United States sell, One is loudly 
to proclaim that everything here, from Alpha to Omega, 
\s irromediably bad ; the other to contend as vigorously 
that everything here js supremely good, In the one case 
you secure the active sympathy of the Conservatives and 
the Tories; in the other the zealous support of the 
Whigs and Radicals, ‘To adopt a middle course is to 
fall between two etoola, Nobody wants dispassionate 
estimates, a weighing of good and bad, a striking the 
balance between the advantages and disadvantages of 
our system, In the present state of the English mind— 
that is to say, the English political mind—there ia little 
or no demand for judicial statement, no enquiry for dis- 
passionate analysis, America must be painted either as 
A purgatory or a paradise—to put the antithesis in no 
stronger colora—and the bookseller cares very little 
which, provided the picture be decided and unmistakable, 
Mr. Dixon has made o selection which is creditable to 
his good nature, although—in the fragment which has 
reached ue—we are not always quite so clear about his 
candor. There is something, too, a little suspicious 
about 7'he Spectator’s announcement that New America 
is “ perhaps the most readable book published this year.” 


® Brenton's Translation, ~ London: Bageter & Sons, tind 

+ New America. By William Hepworth Dixon, editor of 7'he 
Atheneum, and author of The Holy Land, William Penn, ete. 
(Advance shoots from) J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1867 


An endorsement like this from our warm-hearted, thick- 
and-thin advocate would seem to imply that Mr. Dixon 
had done anything in his work rather than criticise our 
faults; and the curiously tolerant fashion wherewith the 
quoted extracts we have seen deal with matters which 
most people count as crimes against morals as well as 
theology does not lead us to expect very severe handling 
for sins more venial. 

The worst featiite about Mr. Dixon’s book—so far as 

we have read itis that it is too lively. He has a jour: 
Halist’s facility, a painter's eye, a tian of the world’s aver 
Aidit to boring as Well as to being bofed, a philosophers 
aatoi? fuire With disagiecables Which ave inevitable, & 
eeshiepalitan’s freedani font prejudices, And—not te speak 
i, profanely—someiling ef a woman's Hieney and a 
micrascapic observation of trifles, He is nat very severe 
i¥ if earnest and he has not an ingrained distaste for aur 
polity and saciety. Hence his book is free from that air 
ef bitterness which has ehavacterized the writings of 
seme of aur recent critics, and henee, unlike the kindred 
writings of Dr. Mackay and Dr. Russell, it is quite sure 
to become yery popular, The principle of being pleased 
or astonished with everything one sees is certainly a very 
safe guide to general appreciation; and when this can 
be done as it is done by Mr. Dixon, in a manner uniform- 
ly agreeable so far as style and variety go, it is safe to 
predict extended sale and wide admiration. We have 
said that the book seems to us too lively ; that is, it gives 
that general impression of glitter and word-painting 
which we do not in general find associated with profund- 
ity or comprehensiveness of thought. It would be unfair 
to say that it strikes us as shallow or superficial, for this 
would be going too far; but the attention which is given 
to the style, and the constant and scrupulous care to 
avoid giving offence, and the artistic adroitness with 
which the interest ia kept from flagging, all these are 
qualities which produce very readable books, and books 
for which we are alwaya grateful; but they are not the 
attributes which either inatruct ua, or, by wholesome crit- 
iclam of national shortcomings, tend to elevate the na- 
tional character, On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that there has been so much really passionate and unjust 
criticliam during the pant few yeara of America and 
Americana, from the pens of Englishmen, that if a bal- 
ance may logically be struck in auch matters, a few books 
like Mr, Dixon’sa might with reason be thrown into the 
scale, They will at all events encourage an entente cor- 
diale which, never too enthusiastic, has threatened of late 
to degenerate into sullen antipathy, 

The first part of New America reverses the usual order 
of things by dealing exclusively with the far West, Mr. 
Dixon does not plunge in medias ves, but strikes boldly 
and at the outset for the very outskirts and extremities 
of our civilization—or, rather, our barbarism—since his 
first rush carries him to Salt Lake City and winds up 
with the most interesting description we have ever read 
of Mormondom and Mormons. It is, perhaps, scarcely 
credible to Englishmen that this strange excrescence on 
our political body always appears to us of the East as 
remote, anomalous, and apart from ourselves as it can do 
to the polished frequenters of Rotten Row and the ele- 
gant saunterers of Pall Mall, yet such is in fact the case, 
We have no more sympathy for it and feel no more re- 
sponsibility ; and although in strictness such an attitude 
is not justifiable, the remoteness of the evil and the ex 
traordinary difficulty of dealing with it furnish some pal- 
liation, Mr. Dixon, however, is no harder on us for toler- 
ating polygamy than for anything else, and seems to view 
the whole tople with curiosity rather than condemna- 
tion. Ilia readiness, indeed, te put up with things as 
they are is amusingly illustrated in his whole graphic 
account of crossing the plains, and his facility in dispenrs 
ing with prejudices is typified to a charm when he ban- 
quote d la Chinoia on a prairiedog. He is travelling by 
the “imperial mail,” and is some three hundred miles 
west of the Missouri ; 

“The little prairie-doga—comedians of the waste—sit 
crowing on their mounds of earth until we drive close 
up to them, when they utter a quick laugh, and with a 
shout of mockery plunge into their holes head downward, 
disappearing from our sight with a last merry wag of 
their tails, Owls, prairie-doga, and rattlesnakes live on 
the most friendly terms with each other; the owls and 
snakes dwelling in the prairie-dogs’ holes, and some- 
times, I fancy, eating the dogs when they happen to be 
short of food, It may only bea a, oom but the 
teamatera and drivers across the plains have a fixed be- 
lief that flesh of the prairie-dog is poisonous in a peculiar 
way, and that men who eat of it becoine insane, Once, 
in a stress of hunger, [ was obliged to kill one. 

“Lord! eries the boy at the ranch, ‘you will never 
eat that sir?’ 

“Why not? Tam hungry enough to eat a Cheyenne.’ 

«Well, sir,’ says the lad, ‘ we prairie folks consider 
the owl, the rattlesnake, and the prairie-dog to be all 
of a kith and kin, the devil's own spawn, and that any- 





body who eats them will go mad,’ 
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‘Put him in the pan ; [ must take my chance.’ The 
flesh proved to be delicious, with something like the 
taste of squirrel ; and on seeing me suck the savory bone 
the prairie boy instantly seized and devoured a leg. I 
hope the teamsters and drivers will continue in their 
want of faith as tothe wholesomeness of prairie-dogs, for 
the antics of these little animals should make them dear 
to every man who has to cross these plains, in which the 
supply of comedy is extremely scant.” 


The author’s eye for the picturesque finds, as we may 
well believe, abundant material in crossing the plains, 
and his descriptions, even for those familiar with the 
scenes described, have a vigor and grace which make 
them exceedingly attractive. Take, for example, his 
first view of the valley of Salt Lake and the Mormon city : 


“The scene now in front of us, from whatever point of 
view it may be taken, is one of the half-dozen pure and 
perfect landscapes which the earth can show. No won- 
der that the poor emigrant from a Liverpool cellar, from 
# Blackwall slum, exalted as his vision nitist be with re- 
ligiots fervor and by sharp privation, lodbks down tipon it 
As # terrestrial Paradise 

" Dyitg at the foot of these showy fanges of the Wa: 
Ratel HutHAINS, SpreRaS the great plait, far AWAy its 
the Hiseeh Vistas of the Hori; the Whole expanse of 
Valley Alled With a galden hage of SHE PPSiE FPL HERS, 
the effeet af a tPapieal sunshine hlieainine Aver elds 
sawn thick With sub-fowers, like an aglish Aeld with 
buttercups, and aver multitudineus lakelets, pools, and 
eiveanis; ta the left sear inte the elauds and curl paund 
the Great Balt Lake a chain of mauntains, which the la 
diansecail Oquirrh. tn our front lies the sparkling city, 
the New Jerusalem, in its bowers of trees; beyond that 
city Hows the Jordan, bearing the fresh waters of Utah 
through the plains into Salt Lake, which darkens and 
cools the great valley, with its amplitudes of blue. 
From the lake itself, which is a hundred miles broad, a 
hundred and fifty miles long, spring two islands, purple 
and mountainous: Antelope Island (now called Church 
Island) and Stansbury Island ; while, on either side, and 
beyond the blue waters of the lake itself, run chains of 
irregular and picturesque heights, the barren sierras of 
Utah and Nevada. 

“The air is soft and sweet; southern in its odor, 
northern in its freshness. Covol winds come down from 
the Wasatch peaks: in which drifts of snow and frozen 
pools lie all through the summer months. So clear is 
the atmosphere that Black Rock on the Salt Lake, twen- 
ty-five miles distant, seems but a few hundred yards in 
our front, and crests which stand sixty miles apart ap- 
pear to our sight as though they were peaks of a single 
range. 

“Lower down in the valley the golden haze steeps 
everything in its own delicious light. The city appears 
to be one vast park or garden, in which you count in- 
numerable masses of dark green trees, with a white 
kiosk, a chapel, a court-house, sprinkled about it here and 
there. Above it, on a bank of higher land, is the camp; 
a cluster of white tents and shanties, from which a Gen- 
tile government watches suspiciously the doings of men 
in this city of the Saints. But the camp itself adds pic- 
ture to the scene; a bar of color to the landscape of yel 
low, white, and green.” 


The subsequent accounts of Mormon society, the per- 
sons and manners of the great lights who control and 
illumine it, the primitive and thrifty lives of the popula- 
tion, the theatre and the way in which it is conducted, 
although they perhaps reveal to us nothing of which we 
had not heard before, are strikingly vivid and more inter- 
esting than a romance, There are great numbers who 
have not investigated this puzzling and momentous 
topic before who will be led by Mr, Dixon’s pages to give 
it absorbed attention ; and for thia reason, if for no other, 
we feel that the author has done ua a real and permanent 
service, .What food for apeculation, what room for doubt, 
for enquiry, and for the display of acute atateamanship ia 
indicated by the compact extracta which follow ; 


“Thirty-six yeara ago there were six Mormons in 
America; none in England, none in the reat of Europe ; 
and to-day (1866) they have twenty thousand Sainta in 
Salt Lake city ; four thousand each in Ogden, Provo, and 
Logan; in the whole of their stations in these valleys 
(one hundred and six settlements, properly organized by 
them and ruled by bishops and elders) a hundred and 
fifty thousand souls; in other parts of the United States, 
about eight or ten thousand ; in England and its depen- 
dencies, about fifteen thousand; in the rest of Europe, 
ten thousand ; in Asia and the South Sea Islands, about 
twenty thousand ; in all not less, perhaps, than two hun- 
dred thousand followers of the gospel preached by Joseph 
Smith. All these converts have been gathered into this 
Temple in thirty years. 

“This power of growth—a power developed in the 
midst of persecution—is one of the strangest facts in the 
story of this strange people. In half the span of our life 
they have risen from nothing into a vast and vital church. 
Islam, preaching the Unity of God with fire and sword, 
swept onward with a slower march than these American 
Saints ; for in little more than thirty years they have won 
a nation from the Christian Church ; they have occupied 
a territory larger than Spain; they have built a capital 
in the desert which is already more populous than Valla- 
dolid ; they have drilled an army which I have reason to 
believe is more than twenty thousand strong ; they have 
raised a priesthood, counting in its ranks many hundreds 
of working prophets, presidents, bishops, councillors, and 
elders ; they have established a law, a theology, a social 
science of their own, profoundly hostile to all reigning 
colleges and creeds. 





“ What are the secrets of this surprising growth of the 
new society out in these western deserts ? 

“*Look around you,’ said Young to me, ‘if you want to 
know what kind of people we are. Nineteen years ago 
this valley was a desert, growing nothing but the wild 
sage and the dwarf sunflower; we who came into it 
brought nothing with us but a few oxen and wagons, and 
a bag of seeds and roots; the people who came after us, 
many of them weavers and artisans, brought nothing, not 
a cent, not even skill and usage of the soil ; and when you 
look from this balcony, you can see what we have made 
of it.’ 

“How, above all other settlers in the waste lands of 
western America, have the Saints achieved this work ? 


“ That question of how these Mormons are to be dealt 
with by the American people, is one of the strangest rid- 
dles of an age which has bridged the ocean, put a girdle 
of lightnings round the earth, and tamed to its service 
the fiery steeds of the sun. A true reply may be far to 
seek; for we have not yet resolved, finally, how far 
thought is free from the control of law; and to what 
extent toleration of ereeds itnplies toleration of the eon- 
duet which springs fron creeds, One step in advance 
totvards sich # feply titish be ah attempt bo And what 
Mofiionisii is, and by What Heats it has grown: Tt ban 
Hot be pit aside as either dHiiked fuolishhess oF HA 
allayed vies, BiFAHBe as the Hew seelarahS Hay ReeHi 
to His, they Hitlist have 1A thelk keeping Boie grain of 
trath. ‘They live and thrive, and men wha live by their 
awn labor, thrive by their awn enterprise, cannal be alte 
gether mad. ‘Thei¥ streets ave clean, theit hauses bright, 
their gardens fruitful. Peace reigns in their cities, Har 
lots and drunkards are unknowa among them. They 
keep open more common schools than any other sect in 
the United States, But being what they are, believing 
what they do, their merits are perhaps more trying to our 
patience than their crimes. It is thought that many per- 
sons in the United States would be able to endure thema 


little better if they would only behave themselves a good 
deal worse. 


* What have these Saints achieved ? 

“In the midst of a free people, they have founded a 
despotic power. Inaland which repudiates state reli- 
gions, they have placed their church above human laws. 
Among a society of Anglo-Saxons, they have introduced 
some of the ideas, many of the practices, of Red Indian 
tribes, of the Utes, Shoshones, and Snakes. In the 
nineteenth century after Christ, they have revived the 
social habits which were common in Syria nineteen hun- 
dred years before his birth.” 

If any possible parallel could teach our countrymen 
caution in yielding to their common habit of attributing 
all good things of progressive strength and development 
solely to democratic institutions the material success of 
the Mormon community ought surely to do so. We see 
at Salt Lake the extraordinary and mortifying spectacle 
of a people living under what is practically a despotism, 
in a social condition which we have popularly regarded 
as the prime cause of the decay of the Ottoman power, 
setting at defiance not only the cardinal doctrines of the 
democratic but also those of the Christian creed, yet lead- 
ing lives industrious, thrifty, and to all appearance hap- 
py, building up and consolidating a state which, already 
powerful, threatens to wax stronger and stronger, and 
even successfully to contest the march of our own cher- 
ished polity and principles across the continent. 

We are thus driven by the inexorable logic of facta to 
admit the possibility that, given certain natural condi- 
tions—the conditions of area, physical requisitions, and 
non-interference from without, which are preciaely those 
which have attended our own national life—a society 
may thrive, progress, increase, accumulate all the ma. 
terial easentiala of modern ¢ivilization under a ayatom 
which in every leading characteriatic ia diametrically op 
ponite to our own, Weare foreed to acknowledge that 
neither social nor political equality, neither universal wuf- 
frage nor enforeed monogamy are indispensable prere- 
quisites to the diffusion of education, the enjoyment of 
happiness, or even to the solidity of the state, Relative- 
ly speaking, the Mormons have done in the enumerated 
particulars as much in their thirty years as the collec- 
tive nation has achieved in its ninety; and, abstractly 
considered, we have no more right to predict the failure 
of their system from internal causes than that of the re- 
public itself. So far as a comparison between their chief 
city and our own in respect of cleanliness, order, temper- 
ance, thrift, and judicious expenditure may go, we are 
certainly at a disadvantage ; and it cannot be denied that 
if there be an explanation of so intricate a problem 
which can save the credit of our own usages, and vitiate 
the force of the Saints’ example, it is certainly not an 
obvious one. 

It is claimed, as regards polygamy, that a generation 
or two, bringing inevitable sterility, will show us the prac- 
tical break-down of the system and demonstrate its im- 
possibility physically, apart from the moral aspects of 
the case ; but we cannot ignore that similar predictions 
are made by its enemies with regard to democracy ; and 
if different conditions are urged against precedent in the 
one instance, they may plausibly be advanced to sustain 
an argument for the other. Again, as Mr. Dixon sug- 


polity in interfering with a usage practised by a numeroug 
people upon the basis of a religious belief is a very difficult 
question theoretically, however practically it maybe solved, 
We are precluded by our space, as well as by the limited 
portion of Mr. Dixon’s work at present legitimately ur- 
der review, further to pursue this interesting discussion, 
The subject is one which will undergo, no doubt, search. 
ing and anxious examination, and our observations arg 
merely intended as fragmentary suggestions towards such 
anend. We shall take occasion to resume our consider. 
ation of New America when the entire work shall haye 
been placed before us. ‘The instalment already perused 
gives abundant assurance that we shall possess in itg 
pages a book of uncommon spirit and variety, and one so 
fraught with instruction as well as amusement as to be 
eagerly sought and appreciated by all thinking Amefi- 
cans. 





THE CLAVERINGS* 

HE taste of the present day differs widely froin 

that of twenty years ago ih tiany things, and 
expecially ta Aetion, Then all hovela Were abijertive, 
lneident and action Were bonsidered indispensable tg 
nearly every ehapler, eve by these Writers Whine 
taste might have led them ta & mare Buljerti¥e style 
af writing. Now, even where the action borders oq 
the melodramatic, an analysis af character ar at least 
a minute anatomizing of the hidden motives of the dra. 
mais persone, Which would haye bored our grand. 
mothers to death, is necessary to success, and the more 
subtle the analysis the greater the success. This may 
account for the high position now held by a peculiar clagg 
of writers in London, who would seem to have no nat- 
ural bias for imaginative writing, no poetic fancies, and 
no instinctive capacity for constructing plots; but who 
have set themselves down resolutely to write novels, 
perhaps, because at present in London to write success. 
ful novels is to achieve a social success as well as a lit. 
erary one. The result is a series of characters drawn 
mostly from life, or from the experience which society 
gives to young men, 80 arranged as to form curious go- 
cial problems which are solved according to the ability 
of the writer, and are totally void of those dramatic ele 
ments of terror, humor, or pathos which alone can touch 
our sensibilities. 

Mr. Yates, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Sala, and Mr. 
Anthony Trollope may be termed the representative men 
of the class. Mr. Yates’s style is fluent and agreeable, his 
characters are sprightly and vigorous and never bore, 
but they seem to be mere copies from life, and the best 
among them give us that impression most forcibly. The 
heroines in Broken to Harness, Land at Last, and Kissing 
the Rod resemble each other very strongly, and placed in 
similar situations would behave much in the same way, 
while there is a truly brotherly likeness in the manner 
in which the heroes of the books last named pertinacious 
ly continue to love unworthy heroines, Mr. Yates's 
novels, like Mr. Frith’s pictures, owe their interest to the 
accuracy with which they present to us the English life 
of the day. Not the noblest view of it, perhapa, but 
that which ia the moat readily understood, and therefore 
mont generally liked, especially by those numerous poople 
who are delighted to fancy that they can detect in the 
last new novel some well-known character or somo 
familiar face in the great show-pieture of the eas, 
The utter absences of humor in very remarkable ins 
writer who would seem to have atudied phason of life 
where there ia at least much to provoke satire if not 
inapire merriment, 

Mr, Wilkie Collins constructs with industrious ingent 
ity plota which require for their development certala 
unnatural characters, who are described, dissected, and 
analyzed with such evident intention that they shall 
account for the plot that the process interests owr reasol: 
ing faculties as little as the characters attract our symp* 
thies, and the tragic element has no power because We 
cannot feel its reality. In Count Fosco alone this author 
succeeds in blending harmoniously (if it may be 
expressed) numerous evil characteristics ; but the book 
once closed, the feeling of unreality returns upon us, and 
we feel that what we have perused was no true picture of 
humanity. 

Mr. Sala, totally lacking in originality but gifted with 
remarkable powers of observation, has brought together 
a number of persons cleverly sketched, and placed them 
in various interesting and antagonistic situations. But 
their motives are insufficient to account for their actions 
and The Seven Sons of Mammon fell lifeless before the 
public for just that reason. Mr. Anthony Trollope, the 
most successful of this didactic and analytical school, is 
also the most original, for the characters he dissects he 


* The Claverings ; A Novel. By Anthony Trollope. New York: 
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first creates. They are not, certainly, agreeable ones. 
From the bores in Barchester Towers to those in The 
Claverings they are humiliating specimens of humanity, 
mean, selfish, and, worse than all, prolix. But Mr. Trol- 
Jope’s skilful analysis of their small natures compels our 
attention and affords us a certain intellectual exercise. 
With little imagination, but with powers of observation 
diligently used, he presents us with pictures of middle 
class life which are wearisome as well as praiseworthy 
from their microscopic fidelity. Like a Dutch painter, he 
delights in the prosaic, and carefully refrains from ideal- 
ising. Only occasionally in his female characters he 
seems to draw upon jiis imagination for that peculiar 
type of feminine excellence whose supreme charm con- 
sista in Humility. Nowhere out of Mr. Trollope’s novels 
ea youtig ladies be found, even in this age of husband: 
hunting, Who so absolutely Ming theniselves at the head 
af the first ian they tieet and so desperately Helit for 
ihe aiialleat purtion of His—tstally divided—luve, No 
where else, We trist, Afe FUUHE ladies to be fold like 
flachel Hay, 1 the Hovel of that tame, Whe Brows deaf, 
blind, and perfectly lost to all the pleasifes, duties, and 
afvelions af life fran the dieient that she has a lover 
who, bythe hy, is coarse, selfish, and much bared by 
guch adaration—or like Lily Dale, in The Aniall House at 
Allingto, Whose pavade of love and grief is almost dis 
gusting, especially in that scene where she sits, watch in 
hand, following in imagination her recreant lover's mar 
riageceremony. When the heroines of old romances 
threw themselves into their lovers’ arms and declared 
that death would he preferable to separation, the exigency 
of the situation justified such extreme fervor ; but when 
a prosaic young lady like Florence Burton, in The Olaver- 
ings, sitting in a little brown parlor, “ hugs herself in 
her happiness ” to think that fortune has thrown in her 
way such a lover, and, later, says to him, “I have noth- 
ing else to think of but you. I have nothing to hopé 
for in life but that I may live to be your wife. My only 
care in the world is my care for you ;” it savors of indeli- 
cacy. Such love is not the enthusiastic devotion of a 
romantic soul which, fed on poetie fancies, suddenly pros- 
trates itself before the supposed incarnation of its ideal, 
but the blind submission of a Turkish woman to her 
master; and the men all receive this love as if it came 
to them by some inevitable law ; and, for that matter, it 
should be of necessity and not from choice, for they are 
chiefly most unattractive heroes, but all of them, even 
down to the young ignoramus who is Lily Dale’s hope- 
less suitor, are provided with a female worshipper, and 
most of them with two. Ze Claverings is in some re- 
spects superior to its predecessors. It is full of a keen 
and subtle criticism of the weaknesses men exhibit, and 
there is, for Mr. Trollope, a rather remarkable attempt 
at humor in a dialogue between Captain Archie Claver- 
ing and his friend Captain Boodle. Captain Clavering 
has been consulting his friend as to the best method of 
proposing to a rich widow, and his friend instiucts him 
thus : 

“(That's the sort of work which requires a man to 
know well what he’s about. But when I've got to do 
With a trained mare, lalwaya choose that she shall know 
that I’m there! Do you understand me? 

"You; L understand you, Boodle,’ 

" T alwayachoone that she shall know that I am there,’ 
And — Boodle, as he repeated these manly words 
With a firm voice, put out hia banda as though he were 
handling the horse's reina,’ 

"' Theie mouths are never ao fine then, and they gener 
ally want to be brought up to the bit, d'ye see ’—up to 
the bit, When a mare has been trained to her work, 
and knowa what she's atin her running, she’s all the 
better for feeling a fellow's hands as she 's going, She 
likes it rather; it gives her confidence, and makes her 
know where she is, And look here, Clavvy, when she 
comes to her fences, give her her head; but steady her 
first and make her know that you're there, Damme, 
whatever you do, let her know that you’re there, There's 
nothing like it, She'll think all the more of the fellow 
that’s piloting her. And look here, Clavvy; ride her 
With spurs, Always ride a trained mare with spurs. 
Let her know their on; and if she tries to get her head 
give’em her, Yes, by George, give ’’em her,’ And Cap- 
tain Boodle, in his energy, twisted himself in his chair 
and brought his heel round so that it could be seen by 
Archie, Then he produced a sharp click with his tongue, 
and made the peculiar jerk with the muscle of his‘legs 
whereby he was accustomed to evoke the agility of his 
horses, After that he looked triumphantly at his friend. 
Give ’em her, Clavvy, and she'll like you the better for 
it. She’ll know then that you mean it.’ It was thus 
that Captain Boodle instructed his friend Archie Claver- 
ing how to woo Lady Ongar; and Archie, as he listened 
to his friend’s words of wisdom, felt that he had learned 
&greatdeal. . . . He sat the whole evening in the 
smoking-room, very silent, drinking slowly iced gin and 
Water; and the more he drank the more assured he felt 
that he now understood the way in which he was to 
attempt the work before him, ‘ Let her know I’m there,’ 
he said to himself, shaking his head gently, so that no 
one should observe him ; ‘yes, let her know I’m there.’” 


Lady Ongar is the bad heroine, but she is not bad 


enough to alarm, nor good enough to interest, us. In fact, 
none of the characters interest us. They are all placid 
in uncomfortable positions, and we are told that they suf- 
fer, but we do not feel it, and do not believe it. Harry 
Clavering is quite as weak as Crosbie, in 7'he Small House 
at Allington, but he is not mercenary, and the two 
heroines who adore him suffer themselves to be ill- 
treated in the usual way. ‘Theodore Burton, to whom 
Harry Clavering takes a dislike because he dusts his 
boots with his pocket-handkerchief, is a characteristic 
sketch of a London man of business, and his wife, Ce- 
cilia, is very well drawn. Mr. Saul, the curate, is quite 
original, and interesting as a type of a certain kind of 
clergyman. “It is not,’ says old Mr. Clavering, de- 
seribing him, “ that he mortifies the flesh, but that he has 
Ho flesh to mortify; He is tincotisciotis of the flavor of 
venison oF the scent of roses of the beatity of women.” 
He is oily provided With she fetiale adore? ; she does Hot 
it faet ade lilt ab frst, bib eolies tu her fate with a 
BHP prsIHe BloWhess. Cott Paterult seenis Father & tise 
less GPeALION aha does HOLM. Tis sister ie Very als 
ing, bub dees Hothing either. The pawer of Me, Prollape 
lies in sketching wanderful shadows af penple, like Lady 
Dumbella, far instance; but books full af such aketehes 
resemble toa much packets af paper dolls. Men,” says 
Mr. ‘Trallape, ‘are not often heroic;” and as he draws 
them they are never so. But the result af such close ab 
servation, such minute detail, such careful ayoidance of 
exaggeration, is not only as tiresome as the society of very 
commonplace persons, but is not truth. Even the 
dreariest of society, that of the great English middle 
class, is made up of beings who have each experienced 
some reality of life, some joy, some terrible grief, some 
ridiculous hope, some grotesque despair. Humor and 
pathos lie close at the heart of humanity, and he is no 
master of his art who cannot, through them, touch and 
inspire it. 
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Poems. By Amanda T. Jones. New York: Hurd & 

Houghton, 1867.— 
* Those who aspire too high fall nearer Heaven 
Than those who ne’er aspire.” 

‘And the attempt, however it may seem ambitious, to emu- 
late the loftier strains of such as soar beyond the limited 
circle of their own age into the classic realms of Greece 
and Rome has claims upon our respectful consideration, 
even if, as in the present instance, the result be not as 
wholly satisfactory as the aspiring authoress could wish. 
There is in Atlantis much thought and no inconsiderable 
power of language, but there is also a want of elegance 
and finish, and a redundance of imagery truly perplexing. 
However, as this and some of the subsequent poems are 
written with a distinct and laudable purpose, and are 
classed under the head of Patriotic, it would be hyper- 
critical to scan their defects too narrowly, Among the 
miscellaneous poems, the following is one of the prettiest: 


DO WE LOVE AS WE LOVED LONG AGO? 


in 
It was once long ago, on the dawn-lighted river, 
Our fairy canve rode like foam down the tide; 
White lilies afloat with the ripples did quiver, 
But fairer than they wae the girl at my side, 
Now dost thou remember—ah dost thou remember 
The garland | wove for that forehead of snow? 
Forget the dead leaves of Life's frosty December, 
And say, do We love a8 We loved long ago? 


il, 
The robin with song the glad morning wae greeting | 
No mist rolled above the young sin to eclipae | 
" Tlove thee, love thee,” my heart kept repeating 
Till Love throbbed its way from my heart to my lips, 
Now doat thou remember—ah dost thou remember 
The blushes that mantied that forehead of snow? 
Forget the dark days of our frosty December, 
And say, do we love as we loved long ago ¥ 


iil, 
Oh lond trilled the robin! oh bright was the river! 
The white lilies danced on its ripples in glee; 
‘Neath thy low-drooping lids though the tear-drops di 
quiver 
A smile like the sunrise, flashed answer to me, 
Now dost thou remember—ah dost thou remember 
The kisses that fell on that forehead of snow? 
Forget the cold winds of our frosty December, 
And say, do we love as we loved long ago? 


Tv, 


’T was long, long ago: all the sunbeams are dying; 
Our roses have lost their red leaves in the blast. 
But still thy sweet smile to my heart is replying, 
** We love as we loved in the days that are past.” 
Thou still dost remember—yes, proudly remember 
The veil of the bride on that forehead of snow! 
*T will crown thee where Life has no frosty December: 
We always shall love as we loved long ago! 


The last poem in the collection is one read at the an- 
niversary of the “ Nameless Club,” the mysterious influ- 
ence of which seems to be communicated to the verses, 
which are utterly incomprehensible save—we presume—. 
to the initiated. It begins as follows: 

POEM. 


ANNIVERSARY FESTIVITIES OF THE ‘‘ NAMELESS 
CLUB,” OCTOBER 27, 1863. 


= 


READ AT THE 


I. 


Would mine were some celestial minstrel’s art! 
So should I charm with dulcitudes of rhyme 
The Nameless Empress of our festal time; 

Who, spirit-like, draws from the world apart, 
But lights the pupils of our finer sight, 





And dwells among us, palpable and bright, 
Like Love within the chambers of the heart. 








Il, 
For she is worthy sweeter song than mine 
Who wins the fealty of souls like-these; 
And, deftly touching Friendship’s organ-keya, 
Draws forth the preiude meet for hymus divine; 
With loyal souls, for her we gladly pour 
Flower-scented honey from our summer store, 
And bid our choicest palm-fruits yield their wine. 
il. 
Ye who remember in what guise she came,— 
In darkness draped, a shade with starry eyes; 
Till grown self-luminous, like boreal skies, 
Ye saw her form of beauty Limned in flame ; 
Ye know how then ye made, in sacred rite, 
For love of her a covenant with night, 
And gave yourselves the shudow of a name. 

Ein Avant, Messieurs! Being a Tutor’s Counsel to his 
Pupils. By the Rev. G. H. D, Mathias, MA., late fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippin- 
cott & Vo. 1867,.—We heve in this volume 4 series of essays 
written in so easy @ style as occasionally to seein’ almost 
too familiar, but which can be read with great interest 
aid not without instruction by many other people besides 
atidents: The essays are upon sich stibjects as Where 
had [ heat Travel? On the Study af Language, On Novela, 
On Tennyaon, On Fenghish By’ Hipuaitioy, ayn Ute, A Little 
Learning not oe Dingeraua Thing. Hints on the Mindy uf 
Abiih bape Te, BP. BLB Mer. Mathias Hae sae peenhae 
Hiless HHA Anes HAF hesitate very PiHHIY th es press they 
hub his ¥iews appear’ ta he an the whale ea eleak, BA BER 
sible, and sa Feadalily Ban¥veyed that We shauld think his 
little Wark Wauld hesame very papular this SHEBERLIONS 
an the study af language have positive value, and although 
we do not nd his analysis af 

*' Res dura et regni navitas me talia cogunt 

Moliri, et late tines custode tueri,? 
ta be particularly novel, there can be no doubt that the 
system it suggests is yery instructive. The paper called 
How is one ta Write an Hssay? backed up as are its con- 
clusions by the citation of the celebrated essay of Cicero, 
may be theoretically sound; but rules of this sort are 
exceedingly apt to impart stiffuess to style, and at least 
as good essayists as Cicero have set them at naught. We 
do not find Montaigne hampered by them, nor Charles 
Lamb nor De Quincey ; yet their rank is pretty generally 
acknowledged. The poeta nascitur doctrine is, perhaps, 
as applicable to essay as to verse writing, and rules and 
regulations will hardly make up for the omissions of 
nature. In his treatment of novels, Mr. Mathias gives us 
some very keen-sighted and appreciative reflections on 
the comparative merits of Dickens and Thackeray which 
we advise every one to read. The habit of the world in 
pushing aside merit in favor of tawdry claptrap—which 
we see exemplified to-day, for instance, by a public which 
prefers Miss Braddon to George Eliot—is wisely dissected 
and justly rebuked. We do not mean by this that Mr. 
Mathias does not do justice to Mr. Dickens’s undeniable 
merits; but he implies that Thackeray had merits of a 
finer and higher kind, and that they were not adequately 
appreciated—and in this we entirely agree with him. 
The book will altogether well repay perusal and is one 
of those very convenient volumes which fit snugly in the 
pocket, 


My Holiday: How I Spent It. By Janies N! Mathews, 
Buffalo: Martin Taylor ; New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
1867.—As a portion of some vegy good advice which Lord 
Bacon gives to one who would travel, he says: ‘“ Let 
him keep also a diary, let him not stay long in one city 
or town, more or less as the place deserveth, but not long,” 
and to the adoption of these—among other—wise counsels, 
as well as to the good sense, cheerfulness, and unvarying 
equanimity with which Mr. Mathews travelled from 
place to place, deriving endless satisfaction from the 
change, we are indebted for the pleasant volume before 
tis, consisting of letters written mainly for the gratifiea- 
tion of private friends, but whieh we feel assured will be 
read with interest by many beyond that “ charmed cirele,” 
The scenes of his wanderings are deseribed by the author 
with the vivid fresliness of a young traveller, and there 
ia not the slightest literary pretension about the bool, 
no affectation of fine thought or unusual facultica for ob 
fervation, and no exaggerated raptures, nor Aupereilious 
attempta at art criticism, so fatiguing in travellera nowa- 
daya, leading many of them into committing gross blun- 
ders, by writing about what they cannot underatand, 
Nor does Mr, Mathewa seek to make capital at home by 
any invidious comparisons between his own and older 
countries; he neither endeavors unduly to elevate the 
one nor unjustly to depreciate the other; he simply em- 
ploys his eyes and ears to the best possible advantage, 
and although he states little that had not been previous- 
ly stated, yet he communicates his experiences of trayel 
in a very pleasant manner, Mr, Mathews was on the 
spot during the war between Prussia and Austria, and 
writes very fairly about the contest, which, by the by, 
seems to have been decided in about the same number of 
days as the ancient rivals in Germany requiréd of years 
to settle their dispute. He says: 

“IT saw some fifteen thousand Prussian soldiers march into 
Dresden over the great bridge across the Elbe, and was told that 
before night thirty thousand of them were in the city, It was an 
exciting scene, one of the most brilliant I ever beheld, as they 

assed over that long, magnificent bridge. The men were splen- 

idly equipped, the horses fine, and it was altogether more like a 
great holiday parade than an act of actual war. Most of the 
soldiers had green branches stuck in their hats, and they langhed 
and joked with the citizens in a very friendly way. In fact, it was 
difficult to realize that these were the soldiers of a power which 
had just declared war against the country, and were now taking 
possession of its capital, for the people were apparently as friend- 
ly as the soldiers.” 

The whole trip seems to have been admirably planned, 
and although the rapidity of travel necessarily caused 
many objects of interest and beauty to be overlooked, yet 
the author made good use of his time and relates not 
only the sights he saw, but in most cases the legends 
attached to them, humorously observing about St. Ursu- 
la’s eleven thousand virgins, whose bones are preserved 
with other treasures in a church at Cologne: “No one 





should doubt the authenticity of the stories about these 
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relics, because, if you do, you see, away goes all the in- 
terest in looking at them!” 

Mr. Mathews disclaims being a systematic traveller, but 
he was only absent from America four months and he 
says: 

“Yet, in my careless, unmethodical fashion, I managed to 
spend one day in Bremen; nearly two weeks In Dresden, the 
capital of Saxony, witnessing the occupation of that city by the 
Prussians, the first important incident of the great on mya 
week in Berlin and Potsdam ; five days at Cologne and ‘ Up the 
Rhine ;’ a few days at Wiesbaden, Frankfort, and es 
two days at Heidelberg and one at Strasburg; ten days in 
Switzerland, stopping at Basle, Berne, Interlaken, and the 
Lakes, and at the Swiss metropolis, Geneva; more than two 
weeks in Paris, including Versailles and Fontainebleau; near! 
a whole month in London; about ten days more in England, 
making visits to Portsmouth, the Isle ot Wight, Leamington, 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Stratford, Chester, Liverpool; concluding 
with a week in Ireland, during which I visited Dublin, Bray, an 
the County Wicklow, the lakes of Killarney, Cork and Queens- 
town, not forgetting Blarney, its castle, ite groves, and its blar- 
ney-stone. A pretty good summer’s trip, certainly.” 

The impression left by the book is that we have had a 
very pleasant conversation with a lively, intelligent, and 
very agreeable man; and we would say to “ persons 
about to travel” that, by all means, they must take this 
book with them. And a comely little volume it is, too, 
well printed and nicely bound, reflecting the highest 
credit upon the establishment of The Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, where it was exclusively got up, and of which 
its author is one of the proprietors. 


Methomania: A Treatise on Alcoholic Poisoning. By 
Albert Day, M.D. Boston: James Campbell, 1867—This 
little work treats of the mental and physical effects of that 
dismal vice or unhappy madness which, whether under 
its more learned names of dipsomania, methexia, metho- 
mania, or under the more explicit one of drunkenness, 
causes 60 much undeserved misery and baffles so much 
well-directed effort, Dr, Day gives, briefly, a general 
view of the specific action of alcohol upon the digestive 
and encephalic organs and functions, and puta in a clear 
light the rationale of progressive indulgence. For those 
who once feel that the stimulus of drink is gaining a 
mastery over them, total abstinence is the best—the only 
—remedy ; such is Dr, Day's theory, and those of us who 
unfortunately have had experience in the matter can 
easily corroborate it, The grave mistake that the poor 
victims of drink so commonly make is that of imagining 
that their practice, however deplorable, is after all only 
injurious to themselves; they may destroy their own 
bodies and corrupt their own souls, but they harm no 
body else. Now, even drunkards have consciences, and 
if it can only be very forcibly impressed upon them—that 
is, impressed much more vividly and convincingly than 
it is usual to impress it—that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for any individual whatever habitually to yield 
to drink without inflicting injury, and irreparable in- 
jury at that, upon other human beings who surround 
him, it might be hoped that the force of existing re- 
straints would be wholesomely augmented. ‘There can 
be little doubt that the very high prices for liquor of 
all kinds which now prevail, bringing their usual con- 
sequences of drugging and counterfeiting, must have a 
bad effect upon public health. It is impossible or men 
to continue to drink the vile stuff sold over most of the 
New York bars without breaking down sooner or later in 
brain or stomach. The lungs may be aided—that at 
least appears to be th® current opinion—by whiskey 
drinking; but it may well be doubted whether sound 
lungs coupled with a cirrhosed liver, with ramollisement, 
and other horrible effects of alcoholismus are seriously 
worth having. 

The present time, when the land is flooded with extra- 
poisonous drink, is a favorable one for a treatise like this 
of Dr. Day’s to attract attention and do good. Without 
carrying our objections to reasonably pure wines and 
spirits to fanaticism, we may rationally urge that total 
abstinence is better than the constant exposure to slow 
poisoning. Some people—and they are very wise—now 
use our own native wines, and we have found them, es 
pecially those of California, now extensively sold here, 
an excellent substitute for the brandied sherries, and doc- 
tored ports, and extravagantly priced other wines which 
formerly comprised the sole resources. We strongly rec- 
ommend the alternative of their use to such as find total 
abstinence unsuited to their constitution or unnecessary 
to their welfare in a moral point of view. 

Dr. Day’s little volume is accompanied by an appendix, 
written by Dr. Storer, which contains some interesting 
details and a valuable endorsement of the merits of the 
treatise which precedes it. We learn from this that a 
Retreat for Intemperate Women is now regarded as in- 
dispensably necessary in Massachusetts, and that the sub- 
ject, in its various bearings, has been brought before the 
State Board of Commissioners on Insanity. The project 
has the approval and active aid of many very eminent 
persons, and will be, we are assured, ultimately success- 
fully carried out. The statements made by Dr. Storer, 
substantiate his views as to the need of such an institu- 
tion, and he certainly can be accused of no other than 
benevolent motives ; we should not, however, be in the 
least surprised if a general outcry were set up that these 
statements are exaggerated, that they are unfounded in 
fact, and that it is very reprehensible and unpatriotic to 
promulgate them. We advise some of the pseudo-pious, 
favor-currying sycophants and blear-eyed dunces of the 

ress to take up this libel and persecute with all their 
ittle power the venturesome framer of it. Their suc- 
cess in such adventures has been so encouraging hitherto 
that it should serve as an incentive to a fresh crusade. 


Milly ; or, The Hidden Cross. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 
Boston: Loring, Publisher. 1866.—An interesting and 
unpretending little book, in which certain phases of 
school-girl life are truthfully depicted, and the various 
thoughts, feelings, and motives of action incident to that 
period of youth carefully analyzed. The story, though 
very simple, has a good purpose, and the moral is incul- 
cated with as little sermonizing as possible. Such relig- 





fous talk as necessarily occurs flows naturally, seems to 
be indispensable, and is therefore not wearisome, The 
character of Milly is very prettily drawn, but not marked 
by much originaliy of conception. Precocious talent, 
piety, self-abnegation, extreme beauty, and hereditary 
delicacy of health, terminating in early death, are the 
usual attributes of the greater number of the heroines of 
strictly moral stories, and the darker shades of Emma’s 
envious and cruel nature furnish the requisite contrast to 
Milly’s almost ideal perfection. We believe, however, 
that the reader’s favorite will be the energetic, honest, 
and hopeful Priscilla, She and her mother are by far 
the most sensible and worthy personsin the book ; there 
isa healthy moral tone about them, an absence of all 
that is morbid or unreal, and a cheerful submission to 
the crosses of life truly refreshing. 

But while the authoress traces so skilfully the inevit- 
able consequences of an indulgence in envy, hatred, and 
malice, it seems to be surprising that she does not ap: 
pear to be more keenly alive to the ill effects of such a 
pernicious system of education as she describes to exist 
at the “ Milby Female Academy.” Under the régime of 
such a weak and incompetent person as Miss Jones 
greater evils than even those herein related might occur, 
and while the pupil who is inclined to idleness and frivol- 
ous display might rejoice ingexemption from reasonable 
discipline and control, the task of the earnest-minded and 
conscientious girl is rendered more diflicult if she cannot 
look up for guidance to the teacher whose high culture, 
inflexible honesty, and dignity of character command at 
once affection and respect. We cheerfully commend 
Milly to the perusal of all young people ; they will not 
only be deeply interested in the simple story, but greatly 
benefited by its wholesome influence, 
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LAW. 


SUPREME COURT, SPECIAL TERM AT CHAMBERS. 
BEFORE Mr. JusTICE LEONARD, Feb. 15, 1867. 


CHARLES READE against CHARLES H. SWEETSER, Dor- 
SEY GARDNER, and HENRY SEDLEY. 


The complaint* in this action sets forth that the 
plaintiff is an author, and as such author has composed, 
written, and published numerous works of fiction, and 
among them a certain book called Griffith Gaunt ; or, 
Jealousy. That the defendants falsely and with malice 
composed and published in the newspaper called THE 
RounD TABLE of and concerning the plaintiff an article 
containing the false, libellous, and defamatory matter 
following. (Here is inserted a copy of the article from 
THE Round TABLE of June 9, 1866, headed Library Ta- 
ble. The complaint then, for a second and separate cause 
of action, makes the same allegation respecting an article 
which appeared in the issue of THE RouND TABLE of 
July 28, headed An Indecent Publication, and sets the 
same forth in full. The complaint then, for a third and 
separate cause of action, repeats the allegation respecting 
another article, which appeared in THE RouND TABLE 
of the 11th of August and sets forth the same in full, en- 
titled Did Charles Reade write Griffith Gaunt ?) 

The fourth count, for a further and separate cause of 
action, repeats the allegation of plaintiff, that he is an 
author by profession and has composed and published 
many works called novels, which have acquired great 
popularity, and that thereby the plaintiff has acquired 
great reputation as an author, to his great pecuniary 
emolument and profit, and that he depends upon his 
profits so gained as a means of livelihood. That on the 
9th June, 1866, the defendants falsely and with malice 
composed and published of and concerning the plaintiff as 
an author wos of and concerning him in his said pro- 
fession, business, and employment, and thereby to injure 
him in his said business, etc., the article entitled Library 
Table. The article is here again set forth in full as in the 
first count. 

The fifth count is the same, setting forth in full the 
article previously set forth in the second count, and the 











* The complaint consists of ninety-one folios and covers ann 
four pages of fool#cap, which, if pasted together end to end, would 
be fifteen yards long. 
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siath count is similar, setting out in full the article gl. 
ready set forth in the third count, 

The matter came up on an interlocutory motion on the 
part of the defendants, who asked for a rule or order 
that the plaintiff elect which set of counts he would 
rely on, and that the others be struck from the record 
or that the plaintiff serve an amended complaint Betting 
out one cause of action for each alleged libel, 

Robert Sewell (with whom was H. F, Dimmock), of 
counsel for defendants, in support of the motion urged 
that the Code of Procedure provides that the complaint 
shall contain a concise statement of the facts constitutin 
a cause of action, without unnecessary repetition (Codg 
sec, 141), and that this provision entirely abolished the 
previous practice of setting forth as separate causes of 
action the same facts in slightly differing forms, ‘That 
such has been the uniform construction of this section 
by the courts, and that our present system of pleadin 
will not tolerate the former practice here sought to be 
revived, ‘The articles in question were written of and 
concerning the plaintiff either in his personal capacity 
or in his professional character, or in both characters, 
and the same may be alleged in one count without the 
unnecessary repetition which the Code forbids, involved 
in the manner in which they are stated in the com. 
plaint. (Moore v. Smith, 10 How, P. KR. B61. Long. 
worthy ». Knapp, 4 Abb. 115, Dickens v. N.Y. Central 
RL. How, 228. ern v, Vanderbilt, 13 Abb. 72, Ford 
v. Mattice, 14 How. 91, Lackey v. Vanderbilt, 10 Hou, 
161.) 

John Sherwood, of counsel for the plaintiff, contended 
that the articles were libels upon Mr, Reade asa gentle 
man, and were libels upon him as an author, That 
there were two distinct and separate causes of action, 
although they arose from the same publication, and that 
it would be a real hardship to fores the plaintil’ to fore. 
go his rights to two distinct causes of naetion. The 
earned gentleman argued at great length and character. 
ized the articles as gross and malicious attacks upon Mr, 
Reade, made by & sensation journal, when he was re 
minded by the court that the question was one of law 
and practice on the pleadings, and those remarks were 
irrelevant, Counsel relied upon a recent ease (title not 
given), in which the House of Lords in England had de 
cided that a verdict for damages to a man's profession or 
business could not be sustained in an action for libel 
against him as a person, 

Mr. Sewell,—That may be the rule in England, and 
while every respect is to be paid to the decisions of Eng- 
lish courts, we cannot allow them to be precedents in 
matters of pleading and practice, We have our own sys 
tem of pleading and practice, and Mr. Reade must be 
content to take the rules of our courts as he finds them; 
he cannot bring English rules with him into our courts, 

After a very long discussion between the plaintiff's 
counsel and the court upon the subject, Judge Leonard 
said that the rule was weil settled as stated by the de 
fendant’s counsel, and although none of the cited causes 
were for libel, there is nothing in that action to take it 
out of the rule; the plaintiff may combine in one count 
the two charges, without repeating the alleged libel. 
Order asked for granted accordingly. 

Attorney for plaintiff, Wm. D. Booth. 

Attorneys for defendants, Sewell & Pierce and Dim. 
mock & Whitney. 





LITERARIANA. 

Ir has sometimes been thought that no newspapers 
published close by, but not in, a great metropolis could 
possibly succeed ; the powerful journals of the capital s0 
commonly monopolizing all suburban demands either for 
intelligence or advertising. The substantial prosperity 
of The Newark Advertiser, the chief and indeed the 
only paper published in English of that flourishing city, 
has for some time appeared to disprove the current 
prejudice ; and we are glad to observe in its increased 
size and handsome appearance evidences that 7’he Brook- 
lyn Union is also attaining an assured and substantial 
position. There certainly appears to be no good reason 
why a thriving and populous town of the rank of Brook- 
lyn should not support a first-class daily ; and if only 98 
a matter of pride, we trust the people of our sister city 
will take especial care that so good a paper as Zhe Union 
shall be kept, to say the least, at as prosperous a level a8 
it has now happily attained. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. are adding two 
more to their multiform editions of Dickens. The hand. 
somer of these is entitled The Author's American Hii- 
tion, and is to be handsomely printed on fine paper at 
to contain the original English illustrations. ‘The other, 
styled The National Edition, is calculated by its cheap- 
ness to secure a large circulation. This comprises within 
seven volumes a collection of Dickens’s works more cow- 
plete than any other published in this country, in that it 
includes the suppressed Master Humphrey's Clock—% 
production interesting rather from its rarity than from 
any merits of its own. This was a sort of frame in 
which were set U'he Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudgé, 
and a number of minor stories, while at frequent inter- 
vals recur interludes in which, among several insipi 
personages, figure Mr. Pickwick, totally unrecognizable, 
and the two Wellers, with a precocious son of Sam, Tony 
having degenerated into a species of Mrs, Partington. It 
was in this work, perhaps, that we may trace the com 
mencement of Mr, Dickens’s decline ; still it is interest 
ing to possess it, and its presence is a recommendation 
to theedition, 7’he American version of Dickens, in respect 
of elegance, will doubtless be that which Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton promise us ; but for economy and compartness 
none are likely to approach this of the Messrs, Peterson, 
who announce the Waverley Novels ina similar style. 


Tne AGATHYNIAN CLUB has issued the first of the pub- 





lications which, some weeks since, we announced as in 
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reparation. The present volume Is a fac-simile reprint 
on large paper of the sixth London edition (M DCC LXX XII) 
of Advice to the Officers of the British Army, Of the sharp 
gatire of Captain Francis Grose, its reputed author, we 
shall take early occasion to speak elsewhere, At present 
we must content ourselves with commending the exquis- 
jte beauty of this sample of the faultless typography of 
the Bradstreet Press, The number of copies of the 
Agathynian Club Publications, as we have before stated, 
js limited to one hundred and twenty, nearly all of which 
jn this instance have been engaged some time in advance 
of the issue of the book, and there is little chance that 
a preciative bibliophiles will allow its successors to be 
plained except by very early orders, The next volume 
of the series, which will be ready in about two months, is 
The Proverbs and Sayings of Hrasmus, 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son, in their capacity of 
library purchasers rather than as publishers, have pre- 
a little pamphlet of Suggestions for Household Li- 
wie which will be of assistance to many persons de- 
sirous of getting a judicious selection of standard books 
orof laying the foundation of a more ambitious library, 
There are few things in which the inexperienced find 
more difficulty than in the choice of books, ‘The effect 
of alarge bookstore is an utter bewilderment, and the 
temptations on every side are such that the buyer is apt 
to lose his head and purchase wildly, often something 
which on cooler reflection he would gladly exchange for 
something he did not see at the time, A knowledge of 
the most desirable editions is also limited to the connois- 
yur, and this difficulty alone should be sufficient to deter 
the tyro from too much self-reliance. ‘To such Mr. Put- 
nam’s thorough acquaintance with English and American 
literature and his large experience as a publisher must 
afford invaluable assistance. The lists of works desirable 
for libraries of varying size and coat given in this little 
tract will cause many to regret that they had not the ad- 
vantage of assistance which would have given them a 
valuable library inatend of the fortuitous medley of ill- 
selected books which #so often fill the book-shelves of 
household and village libraries, The lists occasionally, 
jt ie true, contain works for which our own taste aad 
gubstitute others that we do not find, and there are, we 
fancy, too many incomplete portions of an author's 
works; but these are matters which individual prefer- 
ences must decide, and #0 few have had opportunities to 
acquire Buch familiarity with books as entitles them to 
dispute the matter with Mr, Putnam that even veteran 
book. gatherers can find some valuable hints in these lists. 
As publishers, by the way, the Messrs, Putnam are issuing 
an inexpensive but attractive pamphlet series of Railway 
Classica, of which the first, just issued, is very appropri- 
ately Irving’s Zales of a T'raveller—after Knickerbocker’s 
New York the most delightful of his lighter works. 


From several versions of the Dies Ira which the dis- 
cussions respecting the medieval hymns have caused to 
be sent us, we select those below with which to terminate 
the discussion of a subject which is very interesting, but 
which, from the length of the hymn, engrosses more 
space than we can continue to afford it. A Washington 
correspondent, who is fully of the opinion that no trans- 
lation can do justice to the original, sends the version 
which is first appended, in which he has labored to sat- 
isfy the two conditions which he holds requisite in a sat- 
isfactory translation. ‘These are,” he writes, “first, 
purely rhythmical and formal, and obtain in the use of 
the identical number of verses, trochaic feet, and char- 
acteristic double rhymes of the original ; rehabilitating 
the hymn, as it were, in the apparel of our own lan- 

ge. The second and, it seems to me, by far the most 

portant and difficult consists in the adequate and in- 
telligent selection of English words of corresponding so- 
norousness, which, at the same time, reflect the pomp 
and grandeur of sentiment which signalize the Dics Ire 
as the sublimest of Christian hymns.” 


DIES IRA, 
1, 


Day of wrath! dread day of wailing, 
When the heavens through flames are trailing, 
Prophet, priestess, speak, unveiling! 
1 
Mighty griefs all hearts are rending, 
When the Judge in pomp descending, 
Hurls to punishment unending. 


Ill. 


Trumpet’s wondrous blare resounding, 
Through all realms in tombs abounding, 
Drives before the throne astounding ! 


IV. 


Death and Nature shall be quaking, 
As the dead, their tombs forsaking, 
Seek the Judge, confession making. 


v. 


Then the mighty book unsealing, 
hence all deeds shall have revealing, 
God shall judge the world appealing. 


vi. 


When the Judge shall sit deciding, 
Secret crimes shall have unhiding ; 
Nought condoned shall have abiding. 


Vil. 


Guilty then, for pardon pleading, 
ho for me be interceding, 
When the just are mercy needing? 


Vill, 


King of majesty supernal, 
Who canst save from death infernal, 
Raise me to the life eternal. 


Ix, 


Holy Saviour, not denying 
©, Thou cam ’st to save when dying, 
Savo, that day, on Thee re ying. 


The Round Table. 


x. 
Secking me with lamentation ; 
Crucified for my salvation, 
Bo not vain Thy immolation, 


x1, 
Righteous Judge of man’s sedition, 
Grant the boon of Thy remission, 
Ere the last day of contrition, 


xt, 

Though my guilt need no bewraying; 
Though my face its shame betraying : 
Spare, O God, the suppliant, praying t 


Xu, 
Who didst hear the last one’s sighing, 
E’en the tortured thief when dying, 
Hope to me Thou art supplying. 


XIV. 

Worthy have my prayers been, never; 
Yet, Jehovah save me, ever 

From the fire that burns for ever! 


XV. 
With the blessed give me station; 
From the cursed, sequestration ; 
On Thy right be my salvation, 


XVI. 
Overwhelmed with malediction, 
Doomed to flames by just conviction ; 
Call me with Thy benediction, 


XVII. 

Grant a suppliant, humbly kneeling, 
Heart like ashes, pure by healing, 
Ere my fate that day revealing. 


XVII, 

Oh! that tearful, dread to-morrow! 
When from flames shall riee in sorrow 
— nan to judgment turning ; 
Save him, God, from endless burning t 


The following version has before been in print, but in 
a journal where it was unlikely to meet attention, Ite 
author has revised and altered it, and gives it us with 
the explanation that his aim was to make the moat Jit- 
eral translation ; 
DIES IRAi, 
I 


A day of wrath and woe that day! 
The world to ashes melts away: 
So David and the sibyl say, 
Il, 
How great our tremor, ead our fear, 
When stern the Judge of men draws near 
And straight to view brings al! things clear. 
lil, 
The trump, with spread of wondrous sound 
Thro’ graves in ev'ry region found, 
All souls doth bid the throne surround, 
IV. 
Death stands in stupor, Nature too: 
Creation’s dead rise up anew 
To give their Judge an answer due. 
v; 
The Book—of record full—is sought, 
Containing all, deed, word, and thought, 
For which the world’s to judgment brought. 
VI. 
Thus, when the Judge his seat hath ta’en, 
Whatever's hid shall be made plain 
And nothing unavenged remain. 


Vit. 


What am I, then, poor wretch, to say ? 
To whom as guardian shall I pray, 
When scarce the just can see their way? 


VIII. 


Thou King of awful Majesty! 
Who sav’st thine own, thy grace made free; 
O source of holy love! save me. 


Ix, 


O loving Jesus! think on me, 
Tho’ of thy woes the cause I be; 
Ob! lose me not, that day, from thee. 


x 


Thou me didst seek, with weary care ; 
For me thy heavy cross didst bear ; 
Shall toil be lost, so great, so rare ? 


xi. 


Great Judge of vengeance, just and true! 
For gift of pardon free I sue ; 
Before that day of stern review. 


xIl, 


I groan aloud, as one accused, 
My tace by conscious crime suffused ; 
Thy mercy grant, tho’ oft abused. 


xr, 


*T was thou mad’st Mary free from sin, 
The dying thief true life to win; 
And me gav’st hope to theirs akin. 


XIv. 


Unworthy all are —- of mine; 
Thy goodness make on me to shine 
Lest I, in lasting flames repine. 


XV. 


Among thy sheep let me find room 
And, sever’d from the goats in doom, 
On thy right hand my place assume, 


XVI. 


The curséd to confusion given, 
To fiercest flames by sentence driven, 
Call me, among the blest, to heaven, 


XVIL. 


‘Fore thee I bend, in pray’r profound, 
My broken heart to ashes ground: 
My death-bed let thy love surround. 


XVIII, 


Sad day of tears, for sinful flesh, 

‘That from earth’s ashes springs afresh, 
When culprit man for doom shall stand: 
Oh! spare him, God! withhold thy hand, 


From the same author we have the Veni, Sancte Spiri- 
tus, by Robert II. of France, As the only English trans- 





ation hitherto existing—at least, so it is believed—was 


ee i 
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made not from the Latin, but from a German translation, 
wo collate the original with the English : 


VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS. 


Come, Spirit of holy love! 
Breathe on us, from heay'n above, 
Thy warmth and lustre bright. 


il, 


Come, Father of all the poor ! 
Come, Giver of gifts t’endure |! 
Of human hearts the Light! 


11, 


Consoler the surest, best! 
Be thou of my soul the guest; 
Refresher sweet from grief! 


IV. 


We toil, and in thee have reat; 
Defense, if of heat oppressed: 
Our sorrow’'s solace chief ! 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
Kt emitte coelitus, 
Lucis tue radium, 


Veni, Pater pauperum, 
Veni, dator munerum, 
Veni, lumen cordium, 


Consolator optime, 
Dulcis hospes anime, 
Dulce refrigerium, 


In labore requies, 
In wstu temperies, 
In fletu solatium, 


v. 


O Light of our souls, most blest! 
Fill hearts to their inmost quest, 
When trusting, true to thee, 


Vi. 


Thy help in our work on earth! 
Man else can be nothing worth, 
Nor aught from evil free. 


vil, 


Wash clean in us all that’s ill; 
Parch'd #6uls with thy waters fill ; 
And heal the wounds of sin, 


vill, 


What ’satubborn and rigid, bend ; 
Warm love to the cold heart lend ; 
The atray'd and lost bring in, 


1x, 


All them who are faithful, true, 
All trusting in thee endue 
With sev'nfold holiness, 


x 


Reward to the worthy give ; 
Safe quitting of earth, to live 
A life of endless bliss, 


O lux beatissima! 
Reple cordis intima, 
Tuorum fidelium, 


Sine tuo numine, 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium, 


Lava quod est sordidum, 
Riga quod eat aridum, 
Sana quod est saucium, 


Flecte quod eat rigidum, 
Fove quod east frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium, 


Da tiis fidelibus, 
In te confidentibua, 
Sacrum seplenarium, 


Da virtutis meritum, 
Da walutia exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium, 
While on the subject of the Seven Great Hymna—for in- 
formation about which we again refer those interested 
to Mr. Randolph's book bearing that titlh—we may be 
pardoned if we depart from our usual custom by quoting 
from J'he Christian Intelligencer this translation of Thomas 
Aquinas’ great hymn, which has been ranked second 
only to the Dies Ira : 


PANGE LINGUA GLORIOSI, 


Sing, my tongue, the theme undying, 

Mystery which His Body knoweth ; 
Precious blood of crucifying, 

Which the world’s Redeemer showeth ; 
Fruit of heavenly sanctifying, 

Whence the world’s redemption floweth. 
From the Blessed Virgin going, 

He with men on earth resided ; 
Sacred seed for ever sowing, 

He the fruit to us confided ; 
Till his end, his triumph showing, 

He his wondrous sojourn guided. 


In the night of his last meeting, 
With his brethren there united, 

All the Paschal forms completing, 
By the ancient law indited, 

Him he offered for their eating, 
And his dying love recited. 


Word made flesh, among us dwelling, 
With true bread and wine regaleth ; 

By his word the mystery telling— 
And the trust of faith prevaileth, 

From the true heart doubt dispelling, 
Where the sense imperfect faileth. 


Such a sacrament provided, 

Bowed and humble let us take it ; 
Rites to ancient times confided, 

Yield to what the new rites make it; 
Be not by the senses misguided, 

But in humble faith partake it. 


Father, God of our salvation ! 

Son, for sinners interceding ! 
Holy Ghost, our renovation, 

Spirit, from them both proceeding ! 
To the three be jubilation, 

Honor, praise, and joy exceeding ! 

Mr. WHITTIER’S new poem, The Tent on the Beach, is 
to be published this week. A number of the characters 
are understood to be drawn from the poet’s personal 
friends. 


Mr. BANcRoFT has declinedthe Boston collectorship, 
which, possibly, was tendered him by the government 
as an offset to the outrage upon public decency of its 
recently exposed treatment of Mr. Motley. 


Cou. SAM. CoLt’s biography—which, it seems, a con- 
temporary considers “an autobiography of Col. Colt 
written by his widow ”’—has been printed in sumptuous 
style for private circulation. 


Mr. Harry FLAsH, a poet unhappily named but 
highly esteemed in the South, will publish a new volume 
of poems during the year. 


Mr. Durr GREEN has written a volume of recollections 
of the public men whom he has known during a political 
career of half a century, which he entitles Hacts and Sug- 
gestions. 


Mrs. JANE AustTIN, of Concord, has completed a novel. 


Mr. Hupson TAytor, who for nearly twenty years has 
been one of the leading publishers and booksellers of 
Washington, has just retired from business. He is suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. French & Richardson, the former of 
whom was for some years the manager of Mr. Taylor’s 
establishment. 


Mr. ALEXANDER DALLAS BacuE—one of the most 
eminent savans of this country—died last Sunday, at 
Newport, in the sixtieth year of hisage. Professor Bache 
was educated at West Point, was afterward at different 
periods Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
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Pennsylvania, President of Girard College, and Principal 
of the Philadelphia High School. This position he re- 
signed, more than twenty years ago, on being appointed 
Chief of the United States Coast Survey—an office in 
which he rendered the most distinguished services to 
science, but under whose arduous duties his health gave 
way and that softening of the brain was induced which 
made the last years of his life a melancholy scene of suffer- 
ing and trial. 


Mr. CHARLES GAYARRE, whose Philip IT. we reviewed 
last week, has justissued a three-volume History of Ken- 
tucky. 


GENERAL LEE, it seems, is not, as has been rumored, 
writing a History of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


Dr. L. P. BrRockETT and Mrs.—or Miss ?—Mary C. 
Vaughan are preparing a book on Woman’s Work in the 
Civil War—rather an exhausted theme. 


THERE is no longer room to hope that The Reader 
escaped the fate which our London correspondent pre- 
dicted two or three weeks since ; three mails have come 
without bringing a copy; besides, The London Review 
gives its obituary, so we have seen the last of one of the 
kindliest of English critics to American authors. The 
faux pas which seems to have been fatal to The Reader 
is pretty well known. The last issue contained a savage 
review of Dr. Johnson’s preface to his Dictionary, which 
it supposed to be bythe new editor, Dr. Latham, and* 
concluded its remarks upon it by saying: “ We do not 
wish to kick a man who is down, but we do beg Messrs. 
Longman to cancel this author’s preface, and substitute 
one for it which will do a little more justice to Johnson’s 
work, and put the present editor’s in its proper place, as 
far as they like below his great predecessor’s.” No jour- 
nal, we believe, has noted a coincidence which gives ad- 
ditional zest to the blunder, although an eclectic weekly 
has, more suo, had among its Foreign Notes, as if written 
for itself, a paragraph from the same number of The 
Reader, in which that journal regaled itself exceedingly 
over « hoax perpetrated upon 7’he Pall Mall Gazette, con- 
cluding with the remark: “ The Pall Mall querulously 
says, How shouid we know any better? How, indeed, 
except that editors are supposed to keep their eyes 
open” // Itis cruel to laugh at a friend in the hour of 
his misfortune ; but the joke is so rare that its victim 
may perhaps himself appreciate it already, and cannot 
fail todo so when the first mortification has been as- 





extraordinary properties of the result of this labor—which 
has just obtained posthumous publication—may be gath- 
ered from this passage from the advertisement : 

“In the notes to Jonah will be found a clearing up of the vexed 
question of Jonah in the belly of the fish. In the notes to Micah 
there is a crushing reply to the Polytheists, or worshippers of 


Three Persons in One God; and to the Unitarians, the worship- 
pers Without a God. 

* Also an Original Treatise on the 9th verse of the Apostle Jude, 
concerning Michael the Archangel contending with the Devil 
about the body of Moses; showing who Michael the Archangel 
was, and what Devil he contended against.”’ 


the poets in- London on January 28—before his failure, 
as we learn from a correspondent, had been enabled solely 
from his literary earnings to build at a cost of £7,000 a 
house which he called “The Ranche,” and which was 
magnificently furnished. Among his assets were enume- 
rated “a riding horse, horses for his brougham, two 


tors, it seems, will be paid in full. 


cient Books of Wales containing the Kymric ‘Poems at- 
tributed to the Bards of the Tenth Century. This he ac- 
companies with an introduction and explanatory notes. 


of the Hdda of Lemund the Learned. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication. 


G. W. Carteton & Co., New York: 
A Quiet Nook. By Ruffini, author of Dr. Antonio, etc. 
Nina Balatka, from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The Clergy and the Pulpit in their Relations to the People. 
By M. L’A»bé Isidore Malloiz, Chaplain of the Emperor 
Napoleon ILI. 
New edition Waverley Novels, in 25 vols. duodecimo, com- 
bining the two great desiderata, cheapness and elegance. 
New edition Sears’s Pictorial Bible, 4to. Over 1,000 illustra- 
tions, maps, iliuminated borders, etc., etc. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: 
New America. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon, editor of The 
Atheneum and author of The Holy Land, etc. 
History of the Knights Templar of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Alfred C, Creigh, LL.D., K.T.32°, 








suaged. Meanwhile, we heartily regret the demise of 
The Reader. 


New or forthcoming English books worthy of men- 
tion are: History of Irish Periodical Literature, by R. 


Madden ;—England and Christendom, by Archbishop | 


Manning; The Oxford Reformers of 1498, by Frederick 
Seebohm ; Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King George 
the Third, by J. Heneage Jesse ; Mr. Burton’s History of 
Scotland, Vols. 1-IV., being to the abdication of Queen 
Mary ;—A Month in Russia During the Marriage of the 
Czarewitch, by Edward Dicey ; Mr. Du Chaillu’s Journey 
to Ashango Land ; From Waterloo to the Peninsula, by 
G. A. Sala; Lifein a French Chateau, by Hubert E. H. 
Jerningham ;—several volumes of poems by W. C. Ben- 
nett; also novels by A. B. Le Geyt, Mrs. Wood (whom 
Mrs. Henry Wood is impelled to state is not she), Mrs. 
Davenport, Heraclitus Grey, Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton, Percy 
Fitzgerald, Oswald Boyle, Hesba Stretton (author of The 


Travelling Post-Office in Mugby Junction), Charles Clarke. | 


AmMoNG the noteworthy articles inthe February number 
of the English magazines are :—In Frazer's, The Purpose 
and the President of the United States, by M. D, Conway, 
and a posthumous paper by Mr. Buckle on The Reign of 
Elizabeth ; in The Cornhill, the conclusion of Miss Thack- 
eray’s (we observe a religious weekly spells her father’s 
name “ Thackary ”) Village on the Cliff, which is already 
republished in New York ; in Colburn’s Monthly, Mezi- 
can Provinces of the Union ; in Bentley’s Miscellany, The 
Shenandoah Valley after the War ; in Temple Bar, With 
Joe Manton ip Missouri ; in Macmillan’s, Alexander 
Smith ; in The Sunday Magazine, two articles, not philo- 
logical, by Dean Alford; and in The Fortnightly Re- 
view, a second article on The Church of England by the 
Viscount Amberley, whom Zhe Saturday Review ap- 
parently annihilated on the appearance of the first. 





Three Years in Field Hos,itals. By Mrs. H. 
Emotional Disorders. By Wm. Murray, M.D. 


Headland, BA., etc. 
Injuries of the Spine. By John Ashhurst, Jr., M.D. 
Fountain of Youth. 
Hours of Work and Play. By F. P. Cobbe. 


| On the Action of Medicines in the System. By F. W. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Correspondents of Notes and Queries are reminded that no com- | 
munications toTuHe Round TaBLe will be read by the Editors 
af they are not authenticated by the writer's signature. 





To THE Epitror or THe Rounp TAaBLe: 


Sir: In the Lines by Burns, printed in the last number of THE 
Rounp TABLE, with Latin versions by Dr. Humphreys, I tind an 
addition to the chapter of poetical coincidences. The turn of 
thought in the first stanza, 

“The day returns, my bosom burns, 
The blissful day we twa did meet, 
| Tho’ winter wild in tempest toiled, 





Never summer morn was half sae sweet,” | 


| nears a striking likeness to the concluding lines of Ode ITI., 17, of 
| M.A. Flaminius. Ihave not the original Latin by me, but the fol- 
lowing translation is close enough to point the resemblance: 

| ‘When, borne on Zevhyr’s balmy wing, 
Again returns the purple spring, 
Tnstant the mead is gay with flowers, 
The forest smiles, and thro’ its bowers 
Once more the song-bird’s tuneful voice 

| Bids nature everywhere rejoice. 

| Yet fairer far and far more gay 

} To me were winter's darkest day, 

| So, blessed thenceforth, it should restore 

| My loved one to my arms once more.” 

| New York, February 3, 1867. 

| To THE Epiror oF THE Rounp TaBLe: 


| Sir: While looking over an old album I discovered these 


| verses, bearing the date of 1843, and which I almost distinctly 
| remember having read some time since in your paper; but, after 
' 


D. A.C. 





THE late John Bellamy made a new translation from | 4 pee ae Soom aa ie af Tar Rounp n, did 
the Hebrew of the minor prophets—Obadiah, Jonah, woah ogy goed} ies ae aeons Gade chant they are exceedingly 
Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Haggai. The : 


ponies, a pony carriage, and other horses.” All his credi- an 


| REFORM IN THE JUDICIARY, PAN AND ST. VALENTINE, 


TABLE, di 


“Tis all—too late—thou wert—thou art— 
The cherished madness of my heart. 


** Oh, there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, 
Asif the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought, 


** So came thy every glance and tone 

When first on me they breathed and shone, 

New, as if brought from other spheres, 

Yet welcome as if loved for years. 
Sincerely, CL, 
New Yorks, February 9, 1867. i 


CAPTAIN MAyNE Rerp—who gave his first reading from | TO T#@ Eprror or Tur Roun TaBiE: 


Sir: “W. J. C.” will find in Browning’s glorious poem 01 


eee Passes, in the scene between Jules and Phene, the lines he 


seeks. 
T. W. Parsons has a Song of September beginning 


** September strews the woodlands o’er 
With many a brilliant color.” 


Will some one tell me if the allusion in Browning’s Epistle y 


* Our lord the sage 
That lived there in the pyramid alone,”’ 


is to any personage of history or tradition, or if it is wholly 4 
Mr. WiL11AM F. SKENE has prepared The Four An-| titious, in keeping with the rest of the poem? ACP.” 


FEBRUARY 3, 1867. 


To THE Epitor oF Tne Round TABLE: 


Srr: In the list of Thackeray’s works, given in Tue Ropyp 


Mr. BENJAMIN THORPE has concluded his translation | TaBLe for Feb. 9, you omitted one volume now rather rare, 


perhaps almost forgotten. Doubtless, it has been neither seey 
nor read but by very few of the many admirers of Mr. Thackeray 
and for that reason I feel anxious to bring it before your readers. 
It is natural for us to cling to the first offerings of great men, ang 
especially of such a man as Thackeray was. 

"he volume I refer to is Letters toa Young Man about Town, 
one copy only of which I had the pleasure of reading about thres 
years ago. I do not remember whether it was an English or 
American print. It was dusty with age and small enongh fo 
the pocket. Some time after its advent it mysteriously disap. 
peared. It was either lost or stolen—I have never seen it since~ 
and I cannot get another. The odor of its old, musty pages eve 
now is wafted to my too susceptible nostrils, and induces reverie, 
It breathed the spirit of true manliness and beauty that inspire 
nearly all he wrote afterwards. Never have 1 met with the char. 
acter of woman as depicted and glorified in these Let/ers. She is 
lifted above the sphere of servitude, moving in beauty and robei 
in chastity. You can almost see the avreola of the Madonna ey. 
circling her fair brow. In these Letters he gave the golden 
promises which he did not fail to fulfil. In them can be found 
the germs of those tender thoughts, lively and pure emotions, 
senile and humane humor that immortalized Henry Hsmond, Th 
Virginians, and Vanity Fair. The kindly, honest, and sincer: 
advice and counsel given to the young men of his day could be 
sought and followed by the young men of our own day with profit 
to themselves and advantage to society. Hoping that we may 
have, at an early date, a ee of the Letters, 

am, yours truly, 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 108, 
SATURDAY, FEn. 16. 


PROTECTION, POPULAR IDOLS, 
CRITICISM IN ITS RELATION TO WOMEN, THE SCHOLAR 
ON HIS LEGS, CRITICISMS BY G. WASHINGTON MOON, 
CORRESPONDENCE; 
LONDON, 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 

“CATHOLIC” OR “ ROMAN CATHOLIC,” “ C.” ON Wall 
WHITMAN, NEW IDEAS ON SWINBURNE. 

) REVIEWS: 

MR. GAYARRE’S PHILIP II, POEMS AND TRANSLATION 
BY EMMA LAZARUS, POEMS BY JOHN SAVAGE, 
FAITH UNWIN’S ORDEAL, COLORADO, THE 
INDEPENDENT LIQUORIST, 


GERMAN OPERA; 
WILLIAM TELL, 
ART: 

H. W. DERBY’S NEW ART ROOM. 
MISCELLANEA, 
LITERARIANA. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 








WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
4% and 49 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
_ HAVE ADDED TO THEIR LIST 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, 
Hitherto published by Messrs. Mason Bros., and will hereafter 
be the publishers of the following books of that valuable series: 
WEBSTER’S PrrMARY DICTIONARY. 


sig Hieu ScHoou Dictionary. 

sa CountTING-HousE DicTIONARY. 
wl ARMY AND Navy DIcTIONARY. 
a Common ScHOOL DICTIONARY. 
“a AcADEMIC DICTIONARY. 

a Pocket DICTIONARY. 


Orders from the trade are solicited, and will receive prompt 
attention. 
Liberal terms will be given. 


REMOVAL. 


We take this opportunity of informing our customers and the 
Trade in general that we have moved into our new building, 


47 and 49 Creene Street, New York, 
Between Grand and Broome Streets. 





KALOOLAH. 


PUTNAM & SON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


G. P. 


I. 

Kaloolah : THe ADVENTURES oF Jona. RomsER, oF Nan- 
TUCKET. By W.S. Mayo, M.D. With two Illustrations by 
Darley. 12mo, pp. 500, $2 25. 

“The most singular and captivating romance since Robinson 

Crusoe.”’—Home Journal. 

‘* By far the most fascinating and entertaining book we have 
ever read since we were fascinated by the graceful inventions of 
the Arabian Nights.”"—Democratic Review. 


Il. 
Putnam’s Railway Classics. Cheap Editions of 
popular works. 16mo, price 75 cents each. The first is 
Irving’s Tales of a Traveller. Complete with six 
steel plates. 16mo, paper, 75 cents, 
Ii. 


Suggestions for Household Libraries. 12mo, 





JAMES CAMPBELL, 
MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKSELLER, 
MUSEUM BUILDING, 18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 

NOW READY. 


Methomanla: A Treatise on Alcoholic Poisoning. 5 
Albert Day, M.D., Superintendent and Physician of tle 


chusetts Medical Society. With an Appendix by Horalia 
R. Storer, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Medical Juris: 
prudence in Berkshire Medical College. 

This is an epitome of Dr. Day’s experience for the last Leg 
years as superintendent of the Washingtonian Home, during 
which time he has had under his care upwards of two thous! 
patients, over four hundred of which have suffered from whstl# 
called Delirium Tremens, and he has observed with critical care 
the effects of intoxicants on the mind. 


1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
ALS8o, 


Treatment of Surgical Diseases. Collects 
by A. Regnard ; translated by W. C. B. Fifield, M.D. 


1 vol..16mo, English cloth, $1. 





paper, 10 cents. 


Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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Washingtonian Home, Boston, and Fellow of the Mast: 4 


Velpeau’s Lessons upon the Diagnosis an | 
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Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Wanted—A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
jshing in a salubrious Southern city. Capital required from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerfal, and profitable. 

Address AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





Wanted im mediately—A person well acquainted with 
the city and vicinity, of unimpeachable repute, good habits, gentle- 
manly address, and unbounded energy, to canvass the best circles 
for subscribers to a first-class publication which has an excep- 
tional position and influence. To an individual really possessing 
these qualifications and willing to enter with persistent activity 
upon the task, highly remunerative terms will be promptly grant- 
ed. Address (in the first instance strictly by letter only) SurER- 
INTENDENT, AMERICAN BuREAU OF LITERARY REFERENCE, 132 
Nassau Street, stating previous occupation and naming references. 





Wanted—A Copy of Professor Brown’s work on RUFUS 
CHOATE, 2 vols. Address AMERICAN BUREAU FoR LITERARY 
REFERENCE. 


A 
TO LITERARY AND LECTURE ASSO-' 


CIATIONS. 


Dr. E. R. HUMPHREYS, formerly President of the College of 
Preceptors, of England; recently, for upwards of six years, Prin- 
cipal of the Collegiate School, Boston; author of various Greek, 
Latin, and English works (for which he refers to Duyckinck’s 
Encyclopedia of American Literature, supplement page 140), and 
at present a regular contributor to two of the ablest and most in- 
fluential periodicals of New York, respectfully begs to announce 
that, being at length convalescent after his late long and critical 
illness, he is prepared to resume the duties of a lecturer at public 
institutions in New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity. 

Of his success as a lecturer in Boston and other cities of New 
England, the most ample proofs can be given. 

Dr. H. has lectures prepared on the following subjects, and he is 
engaged in writing two others on interesting and important 
topics : 

Philological Studies, their Benefits and Beauty. 

The Grecian Drama. 

Grecian Philosophy. 

The Study of History. 

The,Anglo-Saxon Race. 

The Life and Labors of Sir E. B. Lytton (Lord Lytton). 

Religion, Science, Labor, distinct but never disunited. 
8 Work and Working-men. 
9. The Era of Wickliffe. 

10. The Tendency of Modern Thought in Religion, Philosophy, 

and Politics. 

Also a course of eight lectures on Church History, formerly de- 
livered twice in Boston at the request of a large number of the 
Episcopal clergy. 

Dr. HUMPHREYS is permitted to refer to many eminent clergy- 
men and scholars in New York, Brooklyn, and Boston, 

He will resume reading with a few college stadents, 

$12 ADELPHI STREET, Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 21, 1866. 


Address AMERICAN BUREAU For LITERARY REFERENCE. 
Address 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 
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25 Cents to Save 25 Doilars,—Hzceman’s Benzing 
instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 


Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of Hea@eman’s CaMPHOR IcE WITH 
GtycerInE; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 





Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tlons of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 





A Worp or ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GrNERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues ag 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’. 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
Soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
Using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
Soap, that will cost you 2c. per Ib.; and if you buy the grease, it 
Will come only to 6c. or %¢. per lb. 


— sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
era’, 





GEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars. 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, Naw York. 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysicrans, and PrRo- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! ? 


Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 

-_ ie all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church. 

80 by 
Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 

Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inpra will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 
ALL oUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
ForRFEITING. 
THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Europe, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the “‘NortH AMERICA®LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond. 





DIVIDEND, JAN. 1, 1866, 4 PER CENT. 


OFFICERS: 


T. T. Merwin, Vice-President. N.D. Morean, President. 

I. J. Merritt, Actuary. J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 

J. H. Henry, M.D., Medical Ku- C. N. Monean, Assistant Secre- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
Neuson F. Evans, General Agent, 434 Walnut Street. 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
5 TRAVELLERS’ Burtprne, 20 State Street. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 





JANUARY 1, 1867. 

CASH CAPITAL,. . . . «© «© « 
BUORPHUS, . « «© »« «© « « % 
ASSETS, . ° Pi ° ° e . e ° - $561,331 61 

Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the “ Underwriters’ Agency.” 

Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


$400,000 00 
161,331 61 





127 
MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
85 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Assets January 1,1867, . . $1,261,849 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 





During the past year this company has paid to its policy-holders, 
IN CASH, 


arebatement on premiums, in lieu of scrip, equivalent in value to 
an average scrip dividend or 
TWENTY PER CENT. 

Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the 
principle that all classes of risks are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany makes such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rates, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of 
underwriters will warrant, and the net profits remaining at the 
close of the year will be divided to the Stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and In- 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks, on the mest favorable 
terms, including Risks on Merchandise of all kinds, Hulls, and 
Freight. 

Policies issued, making loss payable in Gold or Currency at the 
OrricE in New York, or in Sterling at the OrricE of RATHBONE 
Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 


AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 





Best Family Machine in the World. 


—_—— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the ‘‘ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 
Report of the American Institute. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE. 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


—— 


JAMES J. LYONS, 


Soiz AGENT, 
509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


i. The Journal of Maurice de Guerin, with an 
Essay by Matthew Arnold and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by E. Th rnton Fisher, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 12mo, $1 25. 

“*To all who love poetry Guérin deserves to be something more 
than a name. He has, above all, a sense of what there is 
adorable and secret in the lifeof nature. . . His magic of 
expression will make his name remembered in all literature.’’— 
Mattiiew Arnold. 


il. The Huguenot Calley-Slave : Being the Autobi- 
ography of a French Protestant condemned to the Galleys 
for the sake of his Religion. Translated from the French 
of Jean Marteilhe. 12mo, $1 50. 


‘*Open the book where you will and it is almost impossible to 
lay it down again. ‘It is,’ says M. Michelet, ‘a book of the first 
order, distinguished by the charming naiveté ofits recital by its 
angelic sweetness, written as if between earth and heaven.’ Re- 
cords like these do honor to religion and to humanity.’’—London 
Reader. 

‘‘ A more valuable contribution to the records of genuine mar- 
tyrology could hardly be found. The style of the narrative, in 
its graphic simplicity, reminds us of Defoe; but the well au- 
thenticated facts-which it relates are more interesting than fic- 
tion, and the incidents not less strange. There is no polemical 
design nor any clement of theological bitterness in this volume, 
To record the virtues of noble-hearted men, not to reopen 
wounds, nor to cast odium on creeds or churches, has been the 
motive of its publication.”—London Quarterly Review. 


ill. Humboldt’s Letters to a Lady. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. A new edition. 
16mo, $1 50. 

**Models of pure thought, good counsel, and wise philosophy.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“It would be idle to attempt gathering the gems from this 
work, which is made up of them. As a guide to a calm, pure 
life, of which pains, sorrows, and annoyances can never disturb 
the self-directed current, we wish it in the hands of all our read- 
ers.’’—Missouri Republican. 


iV. King Rene’s Daughter. $1 2. 


V. Poems by Robert K. Weeks. #1 2. 


VI. Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
author of Lostand Won. $1 25. 





* Two NovELS WORTH REaApDING.”’—Nation. 
Who Breaks—Pays. Skirmishing. ‘Thirdedition 
now ready. Price $1 25 each. 
Copies of any of the above by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


L—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

Ill.—_TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


VIL.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIL.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 

VIIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC,, EITHER BEFORENHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIOG- 
TATION, OK ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
da undertaken, The subsequent chargea vary tn accordance with 
the actual service rendered, 





Ali Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1. 





1867. PROSPECTUS. 


1867. 


“The Round Table’s’”’ Arrangements 
and Proposals for the New Year, 
1867. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 


The Conductors of THE ROUND TABLE beg to tender their 
cordial acknowledgments to the many friends of the paper for 
a handsome support, which has gone on steadily increasing until 
it can now be truthfully said that it is fully, fairly, and prosper- 
ously established. 


During the three years that have passed since the first publica- 
tion of THE ROUND TABLE, it has experienced an unusually di- 
versified career, making not only strong friends, but some bitter 
enemies; yet the number of the latter has ever been compara- 
tively small, and it is h®ped and believed that there are now very 
few who do not wish well to a journal so earnestly devoted to 
literary, social, and artistic progress, 


THE ROUND TABLE now has subscribers in every state of 
the Union, in Canada and other parts of our own continent, in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and in many countries of conti- 
nental Europe. It goes, in fact, to the four quarters of the globe, 
and with nearly every issue the number which is sent abroad in- 
creases, 


The home subscription list is a large and steadily augmenting 
one and it contains the name of nearly every person noted in lite- 
rature or eminent in professional life throughout the country. THE 
ROUND TABLE, therefore, addresses ahighly cultivated and dis- 
tinguished circle, a circumstance which in preparing its contents 
is sedulously kept in view. The arrangements which have been 
made and which are in progress for the NEW YEAR are such as 
to promise the most gratifying results. No weekly paper has 
ever been published in this country which has contained so much 
really first-rate writing both from American and English pens as 
THE ROUND TABLE will offer to its readers during the year 1867. 
This will, of course, involve a very large outlay ; but the present 
position of the paper is such as to justify the engagements which 
its conductors have made, as well as others which they have re- 
solved upon carrying out. 


The attention which THE ROUND TABLE has received not alone 
from the home press but from leading critical reviews all over 
the world, has gained for it a celebrity and a prestige which no 
other American literary paper has ever acquired ; its articles and 
reviews are quoted to an extent hitherto unparalleled, and are re- 
garded by the educated and refined classes with a consideration 
hitherto only bestowed by them upon similar publications from 
abroad. 


Itis hoped now that THE ROUND TABLE has achieved a position 
acknowledged to be so far unique in our country, that all who are 
directly or indirectly interested in literature, in art, or in cognate 
subjects, will give their personal help, both by subscribing and in- 
ducing their friends to subscribe, towards enabling the conduct- 
ors to accomplish their cherished wishes in the direction of con- 
tinual improvement. 


THE ROUND TABLE is distinctively a National paper. It seeks 
to foster American literature and to encourage rising talent in 
the honorable vocation of authorship. It will therefore give pref- 
erence, when possible, to the discussion of American books, as 
well as to that of American art and to home subjects generally. 
In order, however, to present the freshest and most interesting in- 
telligence from London, THE ROUND TABLE has in its corre- 
spondent in that city a writer of whom the least that can be said 
is that the better they are known the more will his letters be ad- 
mired. Contributors of the highest position in the English lit- 
erary world will also write regularly for the paper, so as to en- 
sure for it the greatest attainable spirit and variety. 





BUSINESS TERMS. 


*,* The price of THE ROUND TABLE is six dollars per year. 
The Conductors have uniformly declined to lower this price, 
which, considering the great cost of publication and bearing in 
mind the paper and typography as well as the character of the 
contents of the journal, is much cheaper than many others which 
charge for subscription but half the money. But as we have 
been very earnestly solicited by clergymen, professors, and others 
to continue for a time to grant lower terms to associations, espe- 
cially at distant points, we have determined (for the month of 
February only) to offer the following 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT. 

*,* Five corres or THE ROUND TABLE wit. pm sent ror 
ONE YEAR TO THE ADDRESS OF ANY PERSON WHO BHALL REMIT TO 
THE orrice twenty-one doliars CARH, IN ADVANCK, WITHIN THE 
ABOVE-NAMED PERIOD, 


This offer will not include fractions of the year nor can any 
additional discount be allowed to clergymen and teachers for 
whom the customary deduction is made. Poatmaatera throughout 
the country, as well as others, will find in this proposal a source 
of honorable profit, while they will aid by its acceptance the beat 
interests of national letters, 


Addrensa all letters to 
THE ROUND TABLE, 


182 Nassau Srauer, New York, 





N.B, The Conductors again earnestly urge all who have remit- 
tances to make to Tum Round TaB.x to do so by means of checks 
or postal money orders, 


Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 
; (Ireland). 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U. 8. Mails, 


EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, NortH RIvER. 

RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold Payable in Currency. 

FIRST CABIN,. . . . $110) STEERAGE, ... . . ga 
toLondon, ... 115 to London, . .. 25 
toParis, . ... 1% toParis,. .... 

Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110: Steer. 
age, $35—payable in Currency, 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, ete., 
at moderate rates. 

Steerage paseage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends, 

For further information apply at the Company's Offices, 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York, 





KNICKERBOCKER we 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OY THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 
Assets, 1867, ° < + «+ $2,000,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 

B, F, JOHNSON, Vice-President, 

GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies, 

GEO. T. SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, CoLuMBIA CounTy, N, Y. 

Eighteen Instructors; eight Departments. $300 a Year. No 
Extras (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. Lewis's 
Gymnastics for Ladies; Military Drill for Gents. Mvery facility 
Sor the very best Christian Education. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., 
Principal. 





THE JUBILATE, 
By L. O. Emerson, 
Just published, is the best book for Choirs, Schools, Societies, 
Conventions, Practice, Social Singing, families, and all singers, 
Suited to all denominations, occasions, and capacities in its Ex- 
ercises, Glees, Part-Songs, etc., its Anthems and Sentences, its 
Chants and Selections, and its great variety of Hymn Tunes, 
Price $1 88. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
27% Washington Street, Boston. 








PHILATELY. 


A collector having many duplicate, rare, and obsolete stamps of 
all nations, will correspond with amateurs desiring to exchange, 


Address 
E.D. WARD, 
Twenty-fourth and Wood Streets, Philadelphia. 


A LOST POLICY-HOLDER. 
A Story of thrilling and absorbing interest is commenced in the 
February number (just out) of 


THE NORTH-WESTERN INSURANCE AND 
‘ MERCANTILE JOURNAL, 


Which also contains histories of the firms of Hibbard & Spencer, 
and Hayden & Kay; the Prevention of Disease; Book Notices; 
Shadows; the Grocery Trade; Financial; Commercial; and 
various interesting and valuable articles, and items on Fire, Life, 
and Accident Insurance, making a number that will interest 
everybody. The Journal is a ep nnd page quarto, and the 
largest and handsomest monthly publication west of New York 
City. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Subscription per annum, $1 2. 
WESTERN NEWS CO., Gen. Agt. 


Address all communications to the Editor, P.O. Box 16), 
Chicago, Il. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE SHILLINGS. 
POSTAGE FREE, 


THE BOOKSELLER: 
A Hanp-Boox of Bririsit AND Fore1an LirenaToRe. 
PUBLISHED MONTULY. 





Tun Booker.ien contains a complete liat of all the Books and 
Pamphlets published in Great Britain, with a full transcript ° 
the Titles, Price, Size, namber of Pages, and Publishers’ Namer 
To sult the convenience of different clawwes, the works are it 
rangod under the different cublects upon which they treat, ‘There 
in alno a condensed Alphabetical Lint, eo that any bool cat 
roadily found under the name of the Author, 

A summary of all matters of literary intoront during the month 
in given, together with all news affecting the Trade, 5 
Taw Booxsrn.en is the medium recognized by the Keng 
Publishers in which to make known their new and forthoom 

Books, and for all other matters connected with the Commere 
Literature, nd 

New Subscribers may commence from aay date they pleated 
the year's subscription, $1 25 in gold, may be remitte in where 
States currency, At the same time notice should be given > 
the Christmas Supplement, a volume of about 800 pages, may 
enclosed, #0 as to save extra postage, 


Lonpon, 5 WaRwiok Square, ParannostEen Row, 
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